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“What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to a human soul,” —Avoison. 
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New Yorx, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


3 East lira Srnzer. N. Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
eee qeixty-Atth -fifth year of Acetone yee 
ately he etal fo College or for 
ob mig "absolute 3, oo at location and genuine 
a — round Good 


sighest selerane = given and required F 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. Miss 
Emily Nelson, Principal ; Miss Aunie 8. Gibson, As- 
sociate Principal. Circulars forwarded on application. 








Connecticut, New Haven, West End Iustitute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Penton 0 owned Course of Seat me A Sor 

Vee ae. or Wellesley by certificate. C’ Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—A Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies. Principals, Miss 
Rountz-Rees, Miss Lanstna. Christmas term begins 
October 2. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banes, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield C>. 
HE GUNNERY. 


A Family School for thirty (30) boys. 


Address J. C. Brinsmape. 





Comngoticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 


peerntory, Behool oe Ota Baned Barre. 
teatatenthis Me Rit Lavmnor, 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 
privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian deen. Proressors AND InsTRUCT- 
ors: Timothy Dwigh , Hoa Porter, Gocsge ays 
Samuel Harris, ¥ Pine. & wis O. Bras' 


fuller information, ion aDply pert pr Prof. y X-.. Day, 
Dean of the Facul 





Iturno1s, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D.D. 





Inu1no1s, Chicago, 304 Honoré Street. 
[ELitors TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSKS.—The commencement exercises took 
ene ou the 24th ult., when a class of twenty-nine 
uated. The newclass is now being formed for 
the f faliterm. Those desising admission to th. School 
should apply at once, as only a limited number can 
be acce) . Ap fieokionn Jnould be sent to the 
Supertabentiond: iss FIBLD. 





Iturno1s, Rockford. 
ReekFoORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 


WOMEN. Forty-second rar Full coll 
and preparatory_courses. Special advautages for 
music and art. 7 =» caidens yhysician. The seminary 
has a fine gymnasium building generously cquteped 
for the Sargent system of work,and the official reco 
show that delicate girls make a marked "4 
ttrength while pursuing courses study. 
Catalogue, with full icu as to re- 
quirements, furnished upon application. Correspond- 
ence with regard to admission in fall of ’9Por later is 
invited. Address Rockford Seminary, Lock Box 9, 
Rockford, I. SaraH F. Anperson, Principal. 

Please mention Christian Union. 








Kentvory, Shelbyville. 
= prea HILL, an English and Clas- 


Fi pas: Seed, ter Girls. Oldest % Legs 
Wellesley. W. T. Poynter. 


Massacnusetts, Andover. 
ABT 4 rape J for Young Ladies 





will its sixty-second year on oa: 
September Ii, 190, offering enlarged opps unities 
=f a thorough and refiv 


The new 

aing, Draper Hall, will mo leted. ishing 

the ie eet inodera conve rag 800 r the a and com- 
01 

pupi ‘erms a #308 ven 





Massacuusetts, Montvale. 
ASELEY HALL, Home and Fitting 
School fur Young Ladies; 10 miles from Boston. 


Massacuvusstrs, Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
October 1._ Address H . ¥ 
ponent oe r on. E, H. Buawwert, 





Massacnvusetts, Springfiel i. 
Cane BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 
Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 


Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 





MAssacnusetts, Amherst. 

RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 

Septem ber 18, 1890. 


New Hampsnire, Franconia. 
D°v ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. 

Thorough preparation for College, Scientific 
School, or Business. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. Superior facilities for the study of Science, 
Lavguage, and Mathematics. Standard high. School 
endowed. $150 will meet all necessary expenses for 
school year. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. Frepericx W. Ernst, Principal. 





New Jersey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Miss ABBY H. J OHNSONSS HOME 
soa LBw School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


tober 1, 1 
Buperior or opportunities for the study of Language, 


Lite: istory, and Philosophy. 





Massacuusetts, South Hadley. 
. HOLYOKE ae ASS an. 


D COLLE 
Seminary and College courses with diplomas and de- 
Erg Laboratories, Cabinets, Library 12,00) vols, Fine 
rt Gallery. yo and Tuiton $200 a year.Opens Sept. 
1,’90.Mrs. E. 8. Mead, Prowdext, South a 





Massacuusetrs, Amherst. 
~ BPP ne sees HOME + agen for 


coments enlarged. Pupil adeniteed t to up aing 


dwell 
“ae Wellesley 90 Ot W BUFFOM, A.B., Principal. 





Massacnusetts, Worcester. 
READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Location unsurpassed for heaithful- 
ness and beau! Experienced teachers; careful 
training ; howel ke surroundings. A school to which 
bond may safely send your ee oe Forty-second 
r opens September 15 Serd for circular. 





Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
a COPLEY SQUARE canecighes OF 
an oy ay Exocvrion. Ts F. 


ncipal. i Fupliy tied for mage or Dat 


MassacnusetTts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY begins its 35th year September 17. Classical, 


Scientific, Busi Prepa' Departments. 
— Jos on EP ALDEN 8 SHaw. A.M., Head Master. 


pet, 
form. ierce 








Massacnusetts, Wilbraham. 
pongo AN ACADEMY.-—One of 


‘oaeant in New ro The “age of {Lf in ad- 





Fillte cover ane ve tuit board, for 
ae i bend for, catalog 
Massacuusetts, Norton. 
pyre SEMINARY. 


The first term of the 56th year will in Sep- 

tember 18, ne Fine Library, Laboratory, rva- 

tory, and Cabinets. Best _of home influences. Send 
for circular to Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal. 





MAssacHusETTs, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.—56th 


Year. Thorough Rrgpesation & for any college 
or scientific school. Certificate admits to Brown, 
Foley. Cornell, Dartmouth, Li ih Williams, and to 
Awherst in the classics. New —_ ding, admirably 
equipped with lavoratories, su and double ron li- 
coupes etc. Dormitories; single uble rooms. 
Both buddivgs oupes by hem mple play- 
grounds. . W. ApgrcromBig, A.M., an cipal. 





Maryann, Baltimore. 
jou HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 





Micuie@an, Kalamazoo. 
yeatiesn FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Sept. 11, 90. Coll 
Cope Se. Fine <9 wavancagostn Music| 0 


advanced courses of study. 
Art. Steam Heat. Passenger 
for catalogue No. H. Isasgiia G. a ra 





New Hampsuies, Portsmouth. 
8S A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 





Unusual advan s in Music, Art, and en. 
For circulars, address Miss WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1800. 

Whittier : A better. and pleas- 
sates for & school sould soarcely be found in 
ow 


@ half-dozen beet_academic and classical | 7 


hers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 
For circulars address 
Mrs. Brsse11, 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 





New Jersey, Englewood. 
eo SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ty September 24. Preparatin for college 
a specialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Bmith on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERLIAG, 


Carouine M. Gerrisn, A.B. 





New Jersey, Jers*y City. 
D®4EE BUSINESS COLLEGE by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ‘* A” will be sent to all applicants. 
Wma. E. Drake, Principal. 


New York, Franklin. 
ELAWARE LITERARY  INSTI- 
TUTE. Fall term begins senstn Segheier 3, 


1890, Classical and English. Catal 
CnHartes A. VeRRILL PhD. ” Priecigél. 





New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of — equal oA that of the best Colleges, 
including Classical, Sciertific, and Special Courses. 
Superior ‘advantages i in Music and Art. Building with 
moder: improvements; heated by steam and fur- 
nished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 

dress Rov. Cuas. Van Norpen, D.D , President. 





New York, Fort Edward. 

ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE for Youn hae Superior Lo pn 
ings, Se pr me and a shves $220. Be 4 ad 
illustrated catalogue. Jos. Te Kine D.D., 





. New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, New York, 802 Broadway. 
RACE HOUSE TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR DEACUNESSES. Visitor, the Rt. 
per, 7% Bishop of New York; Warden, the Rev. 
W.R. Huatington; Dean of Faculty, the Rev. 
Haslett McKim, Jr. School year cpens firat Wedues- 
day in October. For circulars containing full iafor- 
mation, apnly to Mrs. ‘ T. Twine, Secretary, Grace 

House, 802 Broadway, New York. 





New York, Tarrytown. 
Home INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 


Day School for Youvg Ladies and Little Girl:. 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Mercatr, Principal. 





New York, Clinton. 
yeuenszon SEMINARY presents 


ox ge | Re ny of study attractive to 
young ladi oe: — is. Receives 





New Jersey, Freehold. 

REEHOLD INSTITUTE.-—Estab- 

lished 1844. Coll ti specialty. 
Fouuly school for bo ve gg nny High Belool. ae and 


lassical Courses. Gymnasium, 
. A. CHampers, A.M, 





New Jerszy, Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will reopen ni 


24 the school ject Serguei known as Miss Rann 
English and and I Da Bhool” be 
rn Ladies end Girls. Send for circ 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
GIRLS reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 
Smith and Wellesley by certificate. Principal, Miss 
K. Hoover, Classical Course, Oxford, England. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHvOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schovls, or Business. 
E. H. Coo, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jerszy, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SOHOOL 


For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students ts prepared for college. 





New Yorx Crry, New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Sixty- first Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
nar i, and other colleges for ages © somber limited 
w filteen ; ; special attention to Eogl ish, elocution, 
and physical culture ; Dolearte System employed. 
For oo reuters, and other information, address 
Miss Mary B. Warton, A B., or Miss Lois A. Banes 

Rererences —The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Cotamnite 


for i. o> ; Edward B. Bartlett, Brooklyn ; 
Mrs, George F. Uanfield, N.Y. ; Frederic R. Coudert, 
LL.D. .; Edmund ©. Stedman, N. Y. 





New York, Claverack. 
0 ae br ym (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 


River Institute. _Healthfully and beau- 
tifulle ‘oonted in the Hudson River Valley. Afiords 
superior advantages for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Careful attention 
given bya —s faculty of experienced professors 

teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physi- 
= culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of high 
geade. 37th year s Sept. 15th. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. v. A. H. Fuack. A.M., Pres. 





New York, Carmel. 

REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.-—Fifty 
like, — a ogy esis pity. nn home- 
Pi essive. Twenty-: 

Septembe: ss Bend for illustrated paw ng 





erences, Geo. U. SuirH, A.M. 


oe wishing to 
A idvons A. MeN EDT yea “Clinton, N. Y. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. ArnmAenac, Ph.D., Principal. 








New York, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





New Yors, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
42d year. College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SamvueL WeELLs Buck, A.M 





New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
iSSES A. and M FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 244 Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begins Sept. 30. Boarding 
pa $600. Piano and sight-reading instruction by 
rank Damrosch. College preparatory course. 





New York, Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE, L. MALTBY’S 


Home anv Scuoon. Highest Art, Musical, and 
Academi:; advantages. Address 160 Joralemon Street. 





New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. R2opens Oct. 1. 





New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE ae eee 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y. A first- 
class boardiug-:chool for age High course of study. 
Ample grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy loca. 
en. A Sept. 10. Rev. LaRoy F. Grurrim, A.M., 
rinci: 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
N rer YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated egw of 71 aad 
Col. . Wrieat, B.S8., ; Wepediatonbec t. a 





New Yorx, New York City. 
RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Utreet. 


Rav. G. W. 8AM , D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8. Wast, Lady Princi ] artes: 
Special, Elective, and full i egiate courses. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 55th year. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, - 
meut hentemian, and B usiness ~4 lily Drill the Govern 


Brssax & AMEN, Cp rnetpals. 





For other Educational Advertise- 





ments see page 153, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 24, 1896, 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the followin, Statement of ts affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 


on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
ums on Policies not mar 


WM. STURGIS, E 
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W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A, RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 


WNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL) 





tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and 


» iN. 
SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Through Ooach 81 Reclining 
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Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| : Cholera 
/ntantum 


If your child is threatened with 
Cholera Infantum send to us at once 
for samples of Nestlé’s Milk Food. 

It has stood the test of twenty 
years, and is known to-day through- 
out Europe and America asthe best 
and safest diet for infants in all 
cases of Summer Complaint, 

Tos. Leeminc & Co., 55 Park PLAce, 
M SOLE AGENTS U.S A. New York. 
| 

EET TTT Tt 


TO MOTHERS. 


If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
It is made wholly from 


TT Tce eror oor 


28) 888) 2 8 2 2 2 2 ee 








milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed, for 
the facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62} per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37} per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for Infants from six months 
upwards, and for Jnvalids, Aged Peo- 
ple, and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 


_| us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 


Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnick's Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 
the nearest approach to mother’s. milk. 

REED & CARNRICK, New York. 








2 Pearl S/. Cor, Peck Sip, New VoRK. 
SEND FOR Prict List —— ILLUSTRATED. ° 














My wife 
says she wouldn’t try to keep house 
without the NEY. REAK’ steel 
cooking utensils, e was tired of 
the old kind, which were always 
greasy, always smelling of the last 
thing cooked in them, or else scaling, 
cracking, leaking, or breaking. May- 
be you’re tired of them too; if so send 
for illustrated circular 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


THE NEW RINDERGARTEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
NE ee ae four, and five letters. 
met seam Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
iy Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE EDUCATIONAL 
MARVEL. 
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| face 


Let them study or x 
walters cderce? 


Vi BATH [ROLLING 
/,|\| CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Affording a| A Pricelerx 
refreshing | Boon to those 
Tarkish Bath | who are un- 
-~ able to walk, 

scriptive Circulars 
of both mailed fro 


NEW EAVEN CHAI2 C0., Sew Haven, 0h 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


= sensation of last week was the proposed boy- 
cotting of Northern goods by the people of the 
South in case the Federal Elections bill was passed. 
The movement started with the Atlanta “ Consti- 
tution,” and somehow received the support of Gov- 
ernor Gordon. For a day or two the reports indi- 
cated that the South was all on fire about the 
matter ; but when representative bodies of citizens, 
even at Atlanta, came to take action upon the matter, 
it turned out that only the newspapers were ablaze, 
and that no solid material had anywhere ignited. 
The discussion of the matter, however, in any num- 
ber of Southern cities indicates a very intense public 
opinion against the proposed law. At Chattanooga, 
Tenn., a city largely settled by Northerners, it was 
found that while all the Democrats were opposed 
to the boycott, all but a very few of the Republi- 
cans were opposed to the Lodge bill. In South 
Carolina, where negro supremacy would be in- 
sured if a full vote and a fair count were had 
while the line between the two parties is the 
line of color, those who opposed most strongly the 
boycott of Northern goods said that there would 
be a boycott of every negro who signed the petition 
for the appointment of Federal supervisors in his 
district. Such negroes, it was said, would be black- 
listed, and would not be able to get work anywhere. 
The proposal of this absurd boycott has led Mr. 
Vinton, of the “North American Review,” to con- 
tribute to the “ Commercial Advertiser” an interest- 
ing history of the institution. It is not, he says, 
an Irish invention, but was introduced into Ireland 
by his former associate, Mr. James Redpath, who 
had seen its working in the South during the 
reconstruction period. The boycott is, he says, 
a peculiarly American institution, all English’ goods 
having been boycotted by all patriotic Americans 
before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. The 
boycott is, indeed, a kind of bloodless war, and 
such a declaration of hostility between the sections 
because of the Lodge bill would be the more; mon- 


strous because of thé pettiness of the provocation. 
* * 





* 

Although pressure of the strongest kind has evi- 
dently been brought to bear both on the party news- 
papers and on the members of the Senate to secure 
the passage of the Lodge Election bill, there is, so 
far as we can judge, very little definite public sen- 
timent behind the bill. The New York “Tribune” 
has been daily urging the bill upon the Senate ; but 
many other leading Republican newspapers are 
very doubtful about its expediency or value, and 
still others oppose it in unmistakable terms. The 
country is not ready for such a piece of legislation, 
even if it would prove beneficial. So radical a 
departure from the traditions of a century, and so 
important a modification of the existing order, 
ought not to be made without the fullest discussion; 
and even those who feel most strongly about any 
suppression of the negro vote are slow to indorse a 
change in our system which might be much more 
disastrous than the evil which it attempts to rem- 
edy. In its inception the bill is undoubtedly a 
political measure—a measure framed, that is, to 
secure certain party advantages. But it is very 
doubtful whether it would not harm the Republican 
party in the South much more than it would benefit 
it. Where the negro vote is suppressed, it is sup- 
pressed by methods which no law enacted at Wash- 
ington can reach. We believe the judgment of the 
country to be that the wrongs to which the negro is 
subjected here and there in the Southern States are 
to be righted by much more thoroughgoing and 


radical measures than an Act of Congress. The 
negro can never be protected antil he is able to 
protect himself, and that protection can come only 
through the slow training of education. The best- 
informed negroes, so far as we have been able to 
gather, do not look for any real help from legisla- 
tion. They understand perfectly, what every one 
knows who has studied the question on the spot, 
that where the negro suffers he suffers through his 
own ignorance, and that the only way to protect 
him is to put him in a position where he can pro- 
tect himself. 
* . . 

That there is a decided divergence of opinion 
between Mr. Blaine and the advocates of the pend- 
ing tariff legislation is no longer doubtful. The 
New York “ Tribune ” tacitly recognizes this differ- 
ence, and asks Mr. Blaine to indicate how far and 
in what respects he dissents from the McKinley 
bill. Mr. Blaine has followed his first letter to 
Senator Frye, the contents of which we summarized 
last week, by a second, quite incisive in tone and 
unmistakably earnest in its urgency of reciprocity 
with Cuba and South America. In reply to Mr. 
Frye’s request for information as to the benefits 
which we might derive from reciprocity with Spain, 
Mr. Blaine says: “ Your question surprises me, for 
you cannot have forgotten that only six years ago 


the Prime Minister of Spain, in his anxiety to secure - 


free admission to our markets for the sugar of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, agreed to a very extensive 
treaty with Mr. John W. Foster, then our Minister 


- at Madrid.” Mr. Blaine also recalls the fact that 


in the previous year an admirable treaty of reci- 
procity was negotiated with the Republic of Mexico. 
Both these treaties failed to meet the approval of 
Congress, for the express reason that both provided 
for the free admission of sugar. Now it is pro- 
posed to open our ports free to everybody’s sugar, 
and Mr. Blaine thinks that the danger of our not 
securing advantageous treaties of reciprocity lies in 
the belief that the sugar-raising countries can secure 
by our own action all they want. Mr. Blaine goes 
on to say, in response to the suggestion that he has 
made his proposals tco late, tliat he had an inter- 
view with the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means more than five months 
ago, in which he urged his view as strongly as pos- 
sible. There are all sorts of stories afloat regard- 
ing the attitude of the Senate toward the McKinley 
bill, but it is quite safe to say that no one really 
knows what that attitude is. It may be that Mr. 
Blaine’s urgency is having its effect, and that in 
the hands of the Senate the bill will be amended 
so as to embody his suggestions. 
* e * 

The bill passed by the House to meet the origi- 
nal package decision of the Supreme Court is a 
much more comprehensive measure than that 
passed by the Senate. It applies not only to intox- 
icating liquors, but to every article that is made the 
subject of inter-Statecommerce. As soun as such an 
article has been delivered to the importer, its sub- 
sequent sale is placed under the complete control of 
the State authorities. In order that there shall 
remain absolute freedom of trade between the 
States, it is provided that there shall be no discrim- 
ination between the sale of commodities produced 
within the State and those imported from other 
States. The new measure carries out logically the 
State’s rights principle that each State should be 
left free to manage in its own way those things 
which concern only itself. Under it the State of 
Pennsylvania can execute its widely condemned 
law prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine, in order 
to protect its butter makers. In so far as this law 


forbids, not the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine 
as butter, but its honest sale as oleomargarine, we 
ourselves condemn it. Yet we believe the princi- 
ples of self-government demand that Congress 
should give back to Pennsylvania the power to 
enforce this statute. If it be a mistake, the people 
of Pennsylvania alone suffer from it, and can 
repeal it at pleasure. Almost all the advances 
which American legislation has made have been 
by experiments, in one State or another, which in 
most other States were regarded as unwite if not 


disastrous. 


* ¥* 
* 


The House Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads has reported an Anti-Lottery bill, which 
gives to the Post-Office Department almost all the 
powers for which it has asked in order that it may 
make effective the old laws excluding lottery matter 
from the mails. The new measure extends to in- . 
dividuals who send money to the lottery company 
the penalties now imposed upon the company for 
sending tickets or advertisements to individuals. 
The mailing of lottery matter is made a continuous 
offense from the point at which the letter is posted 
to that in which it is delivered; and the offend- 
ers may be tried in any Federal Court in 
the territory traversed. The mails are abso- 
lutely closed, not only to lottery circulars as hereto- 
fore, but also to newspapers which contain adver- 
tisements of the lottery or lists of its prizes. The 
advertisement that remittances to the lottery com- 
pany may be made to certain individuals or firms 
or corporations cuts off such agents from the use 
of the registry or money order departments of the 
post-office. The bill does not, of course, permit post 
office officials to examine sealed letters except under 
search warrant. Nor does it in any way encourage 
the buyers of lottery tickets to furnish evidence 
against the company. It is a moderate measure, 
which ought promptly to pass both houses and have 
its adequacy tested. It surely does not err on the 


side of severity. 


* * 
* 


The drift of political thought in the Republican 
party in the Northwest was brought out very 
strikingly in the platforms adopted by the Minne- 
sota and Nebraska Conventions last Thursday. 
The Minnesota Republicans, instead of confining 
themselves to vague denunciations of trusts and 
monopolies, resolved that the binding-twine mo- 
nopoly be met by the introduction of its manufact- 
ure into the State’s prison, and called upon Con- 
gress to overthrow the trusts in protected goods by 
placing such goods upon the free list, thus giving 
consumers the benefit of free foreign competition. 
Regarding the railroads, they called for more rigid 
regulation of inter-State rates, and particularly for 
the reduction of the rates on grain, lumber, and 
coal. The Convention firmly opposed any Federal 
legislation designed to restrict the competition of 
Canadian with domestic common carriers. The 
Australian ballot system and free text-books for 
the public schools were also heartily indorsed. 
The Nebraska Convention devoted its attention 
chiefly to railroad questions. Stringent usury 
laws and postal telegraphy were briefly but strongly 
recommended. Only four lines were devoted to 
the tariff, and these were non-committal. Regard- 
ing the railroads, however, the resolutions were long, 
explicit, and radical. The taxation of the property 
of railroads the same as that of individuals, the 
reduction by legislation of both freight and passen- 
ger rates, and the abolition of all passes except to 
railroad employees, were among the demands. 
Except for the resolutions favoring liberal pensions, 
neither the Nebraska nor the Minnesota platform 
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had even a family resemblance to the National 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1888. They are 
almost such platforms as one would expect from a 
Farmers’ Alliance. 


* * 
* 


Equally significant of the anti-monopoly senti- 
ment in the Northwest is the attitude which Senator 
Plumb, of Kansas, is taking upon all questions re- 
lating to taxation. Three weeks ago he voted 
against the steamship subsidy bill, and on Friday 
last, when the debate of the McKinley bill began, he 
startled his colleagues by declaring that those inter- 
ested in high duties had succeeded in getting a 
bill whereby their profits would be enhanced, no mat- 
ter at what loss to the public or the Treasury. He 
believed that the disability pension bill, adding fifty 
million dollars a year to the annual expenditures, 
would involve a deficit almost as great, and he gave 
notice that he would offer amendments to the bill to 
increase the revenue from other sources. He would 
propose a duty on incomes, he would propose an 
increased tax on alcoholic liquors, and he would 
propose an amendment that would prevent the for- 
mation of trusts. That a Republican Senator 
should thus declare that all new revenues should 
be raised by taxing the injurious luxuries of the 
whole people and the superfluous incomes of the 
rich indicates that the sentiment against taxing 
the poor upon the necessities of life is making con- 
verts in unexpected quarters. 


* * 
* 


A revolution has broken out in the Argentine 
Republic. Insurgents under Generals Campos and 
Anedontio have seized the Buenos Ayres arsenal, 
captured the Minister of Finance, Sejior Garcia, 
driven President Celman out of the city, and so far 
have had the better of the fierce three days’ street 
fighting with the Government troops; the latter, 
however, still maintain a firm front, though 
they are reported to have a thousand men 
killed. Sefior Arem has been declared President 
by the insurgents. The disturbances are due 
to two causes—one political, the other financial. 
The purely political cause of the agitation against 
the present Government is the jealousy of the larger 
States in the Confederation because the President, 
Celman, was selected from the obscure province of 
Cordova. The accusation made against him of so 
conducting public affairs as to promote the private 
interests of himself and his intimates doubtless 
arises, or is made more intense, by this jealousy. 
But back of this feeling is one of profound distrust 
of the financial and railroad policy of the ad- 
ministration. There has been in the last twenty- 
five years an extraordinary era of prosperity, fol- 
lowed by reckless expansion of the currency, too 
rapid a development of railways, a seductively 
dangerous system of credits based on land values, 
and the speculation which inevitably accom- 
panies such a state of things. As a well-informed 
English writer has said, “Tén years ago the 
country was one of great natural wealth and 
resources, but without any machinery for turning 
those resources to good account. Since then the 
necessary machinery has been acquired, but as 
there has not yet been time to use it, it has not 
helped toward paying for its own construction. 
The magnitude of this machinery was out of all 
proportion te the actual revenue of the country, 
though there was every reason to believe thaf the 
revenues would be so enormously increased by it 
that the cost of its construction would be paid over 
and again.” Fortunately, the natural resources of 
the country are so rich that ordinary prudence and 
sound financial and commercial measures might 
soon put matters right. The danger is that revo- 
lutionary measures on the one hand, and reactionary 
legislation on the other, may force the State into a 
kind of temporary bankruptcy, and frighten foreign 
creditors into withdrawing support at the time it is 
most needed. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


As we suggested at the time, the immediate occa- 
sion of the resignation of Sagasta was a matter of 
conjecture even in Spanish political circles. The 
resignation came at a time when everything pointed 
to a further continuance in power of the Liberal 
Premier by reason of certain reconciliations which 
he had effected among his own followers. It is 
now pretty thoroughly understood that Sagasta was 
practically forced out of office by a court intrigue, 
It is the misfortune of Ministers in countries which 
have not become thoroughly parliamentary that 
they have to deal, not only with a legislative body 
which may send them out of office, but with a set 
of people surrounding the monarch whose influence 
may be equally disastrous. The Queen Regent of 
Spain is, surrounded by influences which are dis- 
tinctly inimical to republicanism. Military offi- 
cers, whose rank far transcends their achievements, 
have the ear of the Queen, together with certain 
active ladies of the court who have small sympathy 
with the Liberal policy. Between people of this 
class and a clear-headed statesman of the Sagasta 
type there is always more or less antagonism. 
Sagasta has more than once attacked certain hangers- 
on at court with the most undiplomatic severity, 
and not very long ago he formally protested against 
the action of the Queen in pardoning an officer who 
had been sentenced for grave offenses against dis- 
cipline and order. This probably brought matters 
to a head, and, rather than submit to the dictation 
of the court party, Sagasta resigned his office. The 
Queen Regent hastened to summon Canovas to 
organize a new Ministry, not realizing, probably, the 
difficulty which would confront a Premier whose 
party numbers less than a hundred in a Cortes of 
over four hundred and fifty members. Canovas 
would undoubtedly have preferred remaining out 
of office under the circumstances, but probably 
yielded to strong pressure, and, as a first step, dis- 
solved the Cortes. It is not surprising that, under 
these circumstances, many Spanish Liberals regaid 
the situation as critical, and that Castelar in his dis- 
gust has not only left Madrid, but has expressed 
strong regret that he had given the Liberals such 
conservative counsel in their attitude toward the 
monarchy. 


* * 
* 


France and England have various unsettled ques- 
tions which they are endeavoring to adjust by diplo- 
macy, and England is experiencing the difficulties 
which come from having interests in all quarters of 
the globe concerning which local opinion is often 


antagonistic to the interests of the Empire. The 
French object to the English protectorate of Zan- 
zibar, and they base their objection on the joint 
declaration of the two Governments guaranteeing 
the independence of the Sultan of that country. 


~ They also recall the article of agreement adopted 


by the Berlin Conference which requires every 
European Power to give notice of an intention to 
establish a protectorate over any point of the Afri- 
can coast. This would be strong ground diplomat- 
ically for the French but for the fact that a similar 
agreement exists between the two countries regard- 
ing the independence of Madagascar, and that the 
French have for several years past established some- 
thing much more radical than a protectorate over 
that country. So far as they have been able, they 
have practically governed it. This is only one of a 
series of questions at issue between the two Gov- 
ernments. The French have been very restive 
about the occupation of Egypt by English troops, 
and the English have been very restive over the 
occupation of Tunis by the French. Add to these 
the complicated and perplexing questions which 
have recently arisen with regard to the Newfound- 
land fisheries, and it will be seen that the English 
and French diplomatists have their hands full in 
the endeavor to secure a settlement of these various 
questions which will be acceptable to both nations. 
If these questions could be taken up separately, an 
arrangement could speedily be reached, but on both 
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sides there is the disposition to use one question as 
a sort of leverage for handling another. By way 
of pacifying the French for the protectorate of 
Zanzibar, it is reported that England concedes to 
France the right to rectify the frontier of Senegam- 
bia and the Upper Niger, and to extend the sphere 
of French influence around Lake Tchad. A French 
exploring expedition will shortly be sent to Central 
Africa, where it will be divided into three parties, 
which will start from Algeria and the Niger and 
the Congo Rivers simultaneously, the converging 
point being Lake Tchad. 


* * 
* 


The Executive Committee of the citizens’ move- 
ment are not suffering the grass to grow under their 
feet during this vacation season. They are prepar- 
ing for the fall campaign, and we are glad to report 
the fact that Tammany is beginning to take some 
interest in this movement. When Tammany be- 
comes interested in a citizens’ movement it means 
that Tammany is persuaded that there is something 
serious in the wind. The Executive Committee 
have named the new movement the People’s Munic- 
ipal League—a very good title, so far as titles go; 
and they have formulated a platform so unlike most 
platforms in its clearness, its freedom from bunkum 
and demagoguery, and its comprehensive statement 
of essential principles, that we print it without con- 
densation : p 


(1) Municipal government is business, not politics. 

(2) Municipal elections should be divorced from State and 
National politics. 

(3) Municipal officers should be chosen solely for business 
ability and personal integrity. 

(4) Municipal officers should be independent of political 
parties, halls, bosses, and factions. 

(5) The care of city property, the management of city 
franchises, the collection and expenditure of city revenues, 
the development of systems of rapid transit, and the impar- 
tial and vigorous enforcement of labor legislation and of 
measures for the improvement of the homes of the industrial 
classes, can safely be intrusted only to officers chosen under 
the operation of these principles. 


The four general principles affecting city elections 
laid down in this platform are primary and funda- 
mental, and they seem to us indisputable. They 
are really axiomatic, and the most discouraging 
feature of the municipal situation has been the fact 
that a great city has persistently ignored, not the 
application of the more subtle and difficult princi- 
ples of government, but of those primary principles 
which lie at the very basis of all self-government. 
We suggest to the newspapers gf the metropolis to 
keep these four principles in type, and publish them 
six days in every week, until the fall election takes 
place. 


* * 
* 


Last week New York City had a variety of in- 
teresting strikes. In the first place, there was 3 
strike of the union workmen employed in repairing 
several public school buildings. Their grievance 
was that the contracts had been let and sublet, 
until the contractors who actually did the work had 
taken it at figures which necessitated the employ- 
ment of incompetent men at grossly inadequate 
wages. While this matter, which is not yet ad- 
justed, was under consideration, the city was 
annoyed to learn that the sweepers employed in the 
Street Cleaning Department had struck. These 
strikers, after learning that no further appropria- 
tion could be secured this year, returned to work, 
but not until the public had found out that the 
distribution of spoils in our city administration is 
not lavish among the lowest grade of manual 
laborers. The wages of these sweepers is two 
dollars a day, but their hours of labor were re- 
ported to be thirteen a day. The third strike, and 
the most interesting of all, was the prolongation of 
the cloakmakers’ strike, which was thought to have 
been settled. Under the leadership of a well-edu- 
cated Russian agitator, the cloakmakers refused to 
accept the surrender which the manufacturers had 
offered, and insisted that it should be absolutely 
unconditional. The Central Labor Union did not 
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support the strikers in their new demands, and the 
public thought that, of course, a collapse was 
near at hand. To the surprise of every one, how- 
ever, the Manufacturers’ Association, after express- 
ing for several days supreme confidence that the 
victory was already theirs, suddenly gave in, and 
signed a contract pledging themselves to discharge 
all non-union men, to employ none but union men, 
to pay not less than fourteen dollars a week to 
pressers and fifteen dollars a week to tailors, and 
to submit all future differences to a board consisting 
of seven manufacturers, seven contractors, and 
seven operators. 


* * 
% 


GENERAL News.—There seems to be no doubt 
that war between San Salvador and Guatemala act- 
ually exists. Bat whether there has really been a 
battle of any consequence, and, if so, who was the 
victor, is left in doubt by the conflicting reports 
from the two countries, each of which claims great 
triumphs.——Eight persons were killed, thirty seri- 
ously injured, and $150,000 worth of property de- 
stroyed by a cyclone which struck South Lawrence, 
Mass., last Saturday. It is announced that Fer- 
dinand I. will be formally proclaimed King of 
Bulgaria on August 3 The National Line 
steamship “ Egypt” has been burned at sea, the 
cotton in her hold having ignited, possibly before 
she left port. The crew were rescued by the 
“Manhattan ;” there were no passengers.——Our 
“Squadron of Evolution” has arrived at Rio Ja- 
neiro, and has been enthusiastically welcomed 
there——The second battalion of the English 
Grenadier Guards has been sent on foreign service 
to the Bermudas, on account of alleged mutinous 
conduct; the cause of their discontent has not been 
stated in the dispatches sent to this side, but vague 
phrases indicate that the army authorities regard 
it as * socialistic.” The Russian Minister of the 
Interior has ordered the local authorities to prevent 
foreign missionaries from carrying on their relig- 
ious propaganda among the Jews, “ to the detri- 
ment of the exclusive right of conversion possessed 
by the Orthodox Church.” In Constantinople, 
on Monday, the Armenian Patriarch was mobbed in 
his cathedral for not taking a stronger stand with 
the Porte in protest against the Erzeroum outrages. 


























THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


bie the current number of the “ Contemporary 
Review ” M. Gabriel Monod contributes what 
is, on the whole, the most encouraging survey of 
French affairs which has appeared for many a day, 
and which has all the greater weight because it 
comes from an observer of great intelligence and 
soundness of judgment. M. Monod thinks that the 
final defeat and disappearance of Boulangism 
marked the recovery of the French people from a 
moral malady quite as much as from a political 
folly. It was one of those acute diseases which 
sometimes seize, after the manner of a great con- 
tagion, whole masses of people, especially people of 
Gallic sensitiveness and volatility. It not only 
worked off certain vicious elements, but it taught 
the Republicans that republicanism is not yet suffi- 
ciently established in France to permit the conduct 
of the Government on partisan principles. The 
Government must be so carried on as to commend 
itself to the whole body of the French people. It 
is still to a certain extent on trial, and the Republi- 
can leaders have learned that they are not in a 
position to give party spirit full play, to antagonize 
the opposition, and to divide the spoils. On the 
other hand, the complete fiasco of Boulangism has 
brought about the demoralization of the Royalists. 
The Royalist party in France represented an idea, 
or rather an ideal, and its uncompromising loyalty 
to that ideal was the only thing which gave it 
dignity ; by holding on to the loyal tradition it was 
able to impress the imagination and appeal to the 
affections of a certain class of Frenchmen. But 
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when the Comte de Paris gave his open support to 
Boulanger he permitted a sad decline from this 
ideal. He became a mere intriguer, a party leader 
in alliance with a vulgar and commonplace dema- 
gogue. The result has been thorough disgust 
among the Royalists and the practical disintegra- 
tion of the Royalist party. M. Monod thinks that 
the Comte de Paris’s consciousness of this blunder 
is so intense that the recent escapade of the young 
Duke of Orleans was a desperate effort, deliberately 
entered into, to revive the prestige of the Orleans 
family. If this was the plan, it has ended in an 
equally dismal failure. The Government showed 
not the slightest fear in dealing with the young 
Duke, and the country showed neither agitation 
nor interest. He was arrested and tried like any 
other violator of the law. He was imprisoned, and 
he has been pardoned and sent over the frontier. 
The whole transaction has hardly made a ripple in 
French society. As an outcome of the occurrences 
of the last two years, a large number of Royalists 
have allied themselves with the Moderate Republi- 
cans, and what is known as the Right or Extreme 
Conservative body in the French Assembly has 
already become, for practical purposes, a Constitu- 
tional party. 

The French have been rarely fortunate, in this 
crisis in their affairs, in having in office a man of 
such tact, courtesy, and good judgment as President 
Carnot. The dignity with which he has discharged 
the public and social functions of his position has 
brought to the Republic something of that social 
prestige which it did not formerly possess, and 
which has so great an importance in the eyes of 
Paris. The new Ministry, under the leadership of 
M. de Freycinet, has very sensibly put aside all 
controverted questions, and is devoting itself to 
those social and economic questions which afford 
for all parties a kind of common ground. In the 
Senate and in the Chamber of Deputies the spirit 
of reconciliation seems to be dominant. The 
Chamber is made up for the most part of laborious 
and honest men, keenly critical of public officials 
on the side of financial honesty, and very strongly 
drawn toward the socialistic questions of the hour. 
Ove of the unexpected results of this prevailing 
temper is a distinct and noticeable allaying of 
antagonism to Germany. ‘The attitude and spirit 
of the Emperor on industrial questions appeal very 
strongly to a large body of French publicists. 
M. Monod notes as affording an interesting indica- 
tion of French character that since the retirement 
of Bismarck there has been a noticeable change of 
feeling among Frenchmen, evidenced in a wide- 
spread sympathy for the ex-Chancellor ; a feeling 
which does not exclude an equally widespread sym- 
pathy for the recent policy of the Emperor. M. 
Monod thinks that the attempt to ally France and 
Russia is losing ground. France would have 
nothing to gain either in a material or an intellect- 
ual sense in such alliance. She lends money to 
Russia and helps sustain her credit, but Russia 
does not offer a single industrial outlet in return, 
while her corn is a perpetual menace to French 
agriculturists. In the event of a great war Russia 
could easily repair the losses which would follow 
an unsuccessful campaign, while for France such a 
campaign would mean almost irreparable ruin; in 
the event of success, Russia would reap practically 
all the fruits. The French are beginning to per- 
ceive these facts at the same moment that their 
antagonism to Germany is beginning to subside, 
and the result is a real improvement in the rela- 
tions between the two nations. The severity of 
the German regulations in Alsace constitutes almost 
the only present cause of irritation. 

Among other signs of progress, M. Monod notes 
the practical renovation of the French universities. 
Medieval France created the University of Paris, 
one of the greatest and most influential institutions 
of learning which the world has ever known, and 
the example and success of which led to the found- 
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ing of about twenty other universities, several of 
which, like the universities at Montpellier, Orleans, 
and Poitiers, attained great positions. For various 
reasons, however, these universities began to decline 
in the sixteenth century, and abstract science gave 
place to studies of a purely professional and practi- 
eal kind. During the Revolution the universities 
were abolished, while schools of law and of medi- 
cine and secondary institutions of learning were 
continued, the result being the practical suppres- 
sion of the higher education. Napoleon organized 
the educational system by introducing the Lyceum, 
in the course of which one year’s instruction in 
philosophy was included, this single year represent- 
ing about all that was left of the old teaching of arts 
and letters. The third Republic, by its eminently 
wise and progressive policy, has been rapidly rebuild- 
ing the old institutions of higher training. It has 
multiplied the professorships in the different fac- 
ulties, opened special courses in regular studies, and 
founded a great number of scholarships which have 
attracted the ablest young men. The students in 
the departments of Letters and Science are now 
numbered by thousands, and the higher culture 
has received an impetus such as it has not had 
for centuries. During the last five years success- 
ive steps on the part of the State have reorgan- 
ized the faculties in the university centers to a 
point where their formal co-ordination is only 
needed to form corporate universities, and this last 
step will shortly be taken. Io small part of this 
work has been done by the students themselves, 
who have revived, with all the enthusiasm of under- 
graduates, the old university idea. While the 
faculties have been separated by old-time jealous- 
ies, the students have formed a brotherhood ; they 
have reintroduced old-time university customs, and 
have created an esprit de corps which has reacted 
on the faculties. The recent celebration of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Montpellier afforded an opportunity 
for a very brilliant and impressive illustration of 
this new student feeling ; the picturesque old town, 
crowded with representatives from learned institu- 
tions all over the world, as well as with notable men 
of the times in every department, recalled the 
medizval days of university life as the brilliant 
procession, with its diversified banners borne by the 
different organizations of students, passed through 
its crowded streets. In many directions the prog- 
ress of France is very marked, and its reflex in- 
fluence in consolidating republican opinion and 
strengthening republican institutions is of the high- 
est importance. 








THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. 


his controversy with Lord Salisbury over the 
seizure of Canadian sealers in the Behring 
Sea, Mr. Blaine makes a brilliant defense of 
our position. He has the good judgment to put 
in the background the claim that we acquired 
from Russia territorial jurisdiction over this sea. 
Yet he does maintain it; and argues that the 
Russian claim, which the United States repudiated 
as preposterous in 1821, was to jurisdiction far 
south into the Pacific. Upon this point Mr. Blaine 
differs radically from the late diplomatist, Eu- 
gene Schuyler, who, in his “History of Ameri- 
ean Diplomacy,” speaks of Russia’s assertion of 
jurisdiction even one hundred miles from land as 
an instance of grossly exaggerated pretensions to 
maritime sovereignty. But it is not here that Mr. 
Blaine rests his case. His main point is that the 
killing of seals on the high seas is so wantonly and 
wastefully destructive of seal life as to be in itself 
“ contra bonos mores.” The viciousness of the indus- 
try authorizes the American Government in interfer- 
ing to secure its suppression even where it has no 
exclusive jurisdiction. Great Britain, he maintains, 
would interfere in the same way if Americans 
should use dynamite in fishing off the banks of 
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Newfoundland. “ Are the supporters of justice in 
all nations,” he asks, “ to be declared incompetent 
to prevent wrongs so odious and so destructive?” 
Lord Salisbury makes no reply regarding the 
supposed injury to the Newfoundland fisheries, 
but reminds Mr. Blaine that piracy is, by interna- 
tional law, the only offense on the high seas which 
authorizes a vessel of one nation to search and 
seize a vessel flying the flag of another. In the 
case of the slave-trade, ‘‘ the right of arresting the 
vessels of another country is exercised only by 
special international agreement.” In this Lord 
Salisbury is obviously right. No nation has been 
so vigorous in maintaining Lord Salisbury’s doc- 
trine as the United States. Only three years 
before the Civil War the American Senate was 
unanimously ready for war rather than permit the 
“visitation” of American vessels suspected as 
slavers. If the American Nation could not tolerate 
the search of American vessels suspected of slave- 
trading, it cannot well maintain the right to search 
Canadian vessels suspected of seal hunting, until 
that, too, has been sanctioned by international 
agreement. 

Mr. Blaine is right in what he says about 
the wasteful destruction of seals which comes 
from hunting them on the high seas. The 
expert testimony cited by Mr. Blaine, that nine 
seals out of ten wounded or killed at sea were 
not recovered, is perhaps as far from the truth as 
the Canadian estimate cited by Lord Salisbury, 
that but six per cent. of such seals were not re- 
covered. Nevertheless, the fact remains that such 
seal hunting is wastefully destructive of seal life, 
and ought to be prohibited by international agree- 
ment. On this point our case is sound ; the point 
that Behring Sea is a closed sea it has always 
seemed to us entirely indefensible. Mr. Blaine 


has wisely emphasized the former point, and he 
has presented our case with great ability. 








WE SECOND THE MOTION. 


F late we have spoken often respecting Re- 
ligion and Education ; a letter from a Har- 
vard Undergraduate, on another page, suggests 
some further reflections on this subject. There are 
no such reasons in the case of our colleges as exist 
in the case of our public schools, why adequate pro- 
vision should not be made for the cultivation of the 
spiritual nature. This Undergraduate calls atten- 
tion, in a forcible manner, to the contrast between 
the provision made for bodily and intellectual de- 
velopment with the meager provision made for the 
education of the conscience, reverence, faith, and 
love. 

We think that Harvard College has done wisely 
in abolishing compulsory attendance at prayers 
and substituting an earnest and well-conceived en- 
deavor to make chapel service attractive, not by 
intellectual wealth or brilliance of imagination, but 
by spiritual warmth and suggestiveness. Yale Col- 
lege has been fortunate as well as wise in securing 
as part of her equipment an admirable building for 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which in that college is naturally the center of the 
voluntary and spontaneous religious life of the col- 
lege ; and in further providing for a systematic study 
of the Bible under the guidance of so admirable a 
teacher as Professor Harper. Harvard takes this 
year a step in the same direction; for it provides a 
series of lectures on religious topics, which will be 
open to all students, though not counting in the 
courses now made the basis of examinations. These 
are, however, only tentative and experimental 
steps toward a needed enlargement of the work of 
the American college. That work ought to be so 
arranged that it would furnish as thorough an 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with the life, 
literature, law, and religion of the Hebrew people 
as of the Greeks or the Romans. In fact, the con- 
nection of the Hebrews with American life is much 
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more direct and important than that of either 
Greeks or Romans. It is a more serious defi- 
ciency to be ignorant of Moses than of Justinian, 
of David or Isaiah than of Homer or Horace, of 
Paul than of Plato. And yet a man may graduate 
from an American college with honor and not 
know whether the first chapter of Genesis is a poem 
or a treatise on natural science; whether Moses 
lived before or after Abraham; whether Isaiah 
wrote in Greek or Hebrew. He may have picked 
this knowledge up, but the college will not have 
given it to him. 

This is not, however, the most serious deficiency. 
As our correspondent points out, the college, while 
admirably equipped for developing mind and body, 
is not equipped at all for developing faith, hope, 
and charity. ‘These also are left to be picked up; 
and that they are acquired at all is due far more to 
the natural religiousness of the young men, who 
bring with them from home a respect for the 
spiritual side of life which is none the less sincere 
that it is not always entirely intelligent, and to that 
quality of discipline which God has put into life 
and which men cannot entirely eliminate from life, 
than it is to any especial provision which fac- 
ulty, trustees, or Christian benefactors have made 
for this side of the collegian’s nature. The whole 
college course is spent in acquisition; the spirit of 
a subtle selfishness easily creeps into the soul; 
the constant study of truth, with little or no oppor- 
tunity to use it in unselfish and systematic service, 
dwarfs the moral nature, and even deadens the 
higher perceptions. To remedy this, which is the 
most serious defect of college training—a danger 
far greater than that of mere dissipation and coarse 
self-indulgence—the college ought to be equipped 
with something which would serve the spirit as the 
athletic grounds and the boat-house serve the body; 
some opportunity and invitation for self-exercise 
in acts of worship and unselfish service. The stu- 
dents of Harvard have shown their eagerness for 
such provision in raising among themselves the 
money necessary to secure a permanent secretary 
for the College Christian Association ; and we 
heartily second the appeal of an Undergraduate for 
a building, which should not be merely a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, but one de- 
voted to the religious life and work of the students 
in all the various forms which that life and work 
may assume. 








GETTING STARTED. 


NE of the great things in life is to get started. 
The shores are lined in every direction with 

craft of all sizes which seem unable to get them- 
selves launched ; they are eager for the water, but 
they fail to reach it. A host of men and women 
are in this position; they are bewailing the fact 
that they are not at work, and are going about in 
every direction seeking for openings, but they find 
nothing to their mind. Now, while it is true that 
there is nothing more difficult, in many cases, than 
to get a start in life, it very often happens that 
the inherent difficulty of the undertaking is im- 
mensely increased by the lack of practical sense on 
the part of the man or woman who is making the 
endeavor. Gaspar Becerra, in Longfellow’s poem, 
waited a tedious time for the wood fit to receive the 
image which he meant to carve when the proper 
material came to hand. Despairing at last of 
securing what he was waiting for, he picked up the 
thing nearest—a piece of burnt wood—and carved 
his image out of that. It was a wiseedecision, but 
it would have been wiser if it had been reached 
earlier. ‘Too many men and women wait for “ just 
the thing” they want, not knowing that just the 
things one wants are very difficult to get, and when 
gotten often turn out to be the very things one does 
not want. The true way to get a start in life is to 
take the first chance of getting into the race. It 
may be a very inferior and unattractive chance, but 
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it is a chance nevertheless. It takes one out of his 


stationary, waiting position, gets him into the field, 
loosens his limbs, and puts him into training for 
whatever lies before him; and it often happens 
that these very unpromising chances are straight 
roads to fortune. No man ever succeeds who re- 
fuses to do anything until he can do it on his own 
terms; the man who sacceeds is the man who is 
willing to do the thing on any honorable terms. 
We must begin as servants if we wish to end as 
masters. We must take what we can get if we 
hope finally to get what we want. The first oppor- 
tunity is the best opportunity if it really opens a 
door into life. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


That veracious and virtuous angler, Izaak Walton, 
describes the picture of Doctor Nowel, Dean of St. 
Paul’s—a picture “now to be seen,” he says, “ in 
Brazennose College”—as thus representing that worthy: 
“ Leaning on a desk, with his Bible before him, and on 
one hand of him his lines, hooks, and other tackling 
lying in around ; and on his other hand are his angle- 
rods of several sorts.” This picture, Walton declares, 
is evidence that this good man was “ well content, if 
not desirous, that posterity should know he was an 
angler.” The slow picture processes of that day have 
a rival in the “ press-the-button-we-do-the-rest ” con- 
trivances for securing likenesses, and more than one 
instantaneous view will be taken of ministers with 
hooks and lines about them, but possibly with no‘ Bible 
in sight. It is a “great thought,” as some of the 
brethren would put it, to remember that, if the parson- 
anglers cannot catch fish like Walton, they may at 
least catch some of his meekness and simple trust, as 
they stand in the daisied meadows and cast a fly, and 
call him to mind who was quiet and went a-angling. 

© vind) te 

It is unquestionably a crisis in the parson’s life when 
he betakes himself to fishing. Unexpected temptations 
to inaccuracy beset him. The census of fish, for ex- 
ample, tests principle. But if he do not count the fish 
who got away, or lean to mercy’s side in estimating 
weight, he may yet graze a fib when other questions 
are asked. I knew of one ministrant who persuaded u 
farmer to let him “just go down to the meadow a 
minute.” There had been a trout pond in the meadow, 
but the experiment was given up, and the brook 
flowed as of old, though the sign, “ No fishing allowed,” 
still menaced encroaching anglers. ‘The fish are all 
gone,” said the farmer, “but you may see how deep 
the brook is.” Now, the parson was a mighty fisher- 
man, and in a few minutes had pulled out some beauti- 
ful trout. He then moved up the brook, into the woods, 
beyond the farmer’s jurisdiction. There he caught a 
large number of small fish, and then réturned to the 
farmhouse. The curious but reticent agriculturist 
came out, opened the fish basket, and saw the noble 
trout lying, as if ashamed of their company, among the 
fish just long enough to clear the law. The spectacle 
was too much for the silent owner of the meadow. 
“ Whar d’ye git them fish ?” he asked in an amazed 
way. ‘“ Most of them in the woods,” was the accurate 
but misleading reply. “I kinder guessed you’d wish 
you hadn’t, if you went in the meader,” was the com- 
ment of the unsuspecting owner of the brook. If the 
parson had been asked the question in the presence of 
his deacons, he no doubt would have been ready to 
furnish a diagram showing precisely where the superb 
trout surrendered, but the trout-brook infection had 
seized him, and he came nearer fibbing than ever be- 
fore. By the way, why not apply the fish test to the 
candidates for parishes which have a trout brook within 


their borders ? 


* * 
* 


The best part of an outing is often the after part— 
the sequel of refreshing or diverting recollections. 
These memories serve with happy impartiality for all 
seasons. The cold blasts are tempered by the thought 
of the August mountain climb, when the still noon 
gave an experience of heat which somehow seemed to 
surpass any trial of the sort down below. Just now it 
is more seasonable to take a cooling mixture in the 
form of varied recollections of shade and delectation 
when high summer is prostrating people in town. Ina 
vision of the night, when the temperature interfered 
aggressively with the sleep schedule, I had a composing 
and delightful picture for my mind to view. It was of 
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a deep, clear, heavily shaded pool in the woods of 
Northern Maine. There was a restful stillness, broken 
only by the music of the brook or by a slight stir in 
the leaves. No hint did nature give that there was a 
busy, heated, anxious race of men. Brain and body 
were brought into the condition which doctors, I am 
sure, have in mind when they tell overworked patients 
they must get out of sight of labor and noise, and veg- 
etate. Perhaps a full creel and a feeling that I had 
done my best day’s fishing helped to make the scene 
satisfying beyond words ; but, take it for all in all, 
that pool and its environment are reckoned a possession 
surpassing in value any castle in Spain whose deed I 
hold. 
nee bb se 

It was in this primeval region that I experienced the 
sensation of being alone in a bear district with my rod 
as my sole weapon. A few days before, a bear and her 
cubs had been surrounded near| where I was fishing. 
The hunters had tried to carry off the cubs without 
taking the mother into the account, but, in the end, 
they were forced to kill her. After a long struggle, 
they managed to secure the cubs and tie them to a 
long pole. The ends of the pole rested on the shoul- 
ders of the captors, and they marched into the settle- 
ment in triumph. This bear sample made it safe to 
believe that the region was good for any number of 
bears, each of which, in turn, was good for innumerable 
bear stories. My guide had left me, to go a distance 
into the woods for something he had lost, and his last 
words were: “Stay right here ; you'll be lost if you 
don't.” When he was fairly out of sight, I began to 
speculate on my best policy in case a bear came. I 
called to mind a soothing tale in the early annals of 
Maine, when a woman pursued by wolves dropped, at 
proper intervals, one of the fish she was carrying. The 
wrangle of the wolves over each fish gave a chance for 
her to cover quite a distance. With due consideration, 
the story made the fish hold out long enough for the 
woman to save her life. Plainly, history must repeat 
itself if a bear put in an appearance. The guide re- 
appeared before any bear came, and so I am able to 
talk impressively of a race with a bear which was 
never run, just as the poets moralize about songs never 
sung or thoughts never uttered. This mental race 
may be thus technically described : Entries—Man and 
Bear ; distance, unlimited ; time, not taken; winner, 
man, by two feet. 


* * 
* 


The devotion of eminent statesmen and high officials to 
the gentle art of angling is a characteristic which has 
won interest where their eloquence or their station has 
not moved stolid people. I have no doubt that many a 
New Englander who might have dozed when Webster 
spoke in the Senate would have followed eagerly every 
syllable as the great man waded the trout brook and 
sonorously uttered sentence after sentence of a coming 
address. Webster the fisherman was more to some 
of his constituents than Webster the premier. One 
who served in the Senate with Webster, and who is a 
noted fisherman, told me of an instance where asalmon, 
whom he was playing, outweighed a group of high 
English officials. Mr. Hamlin, Vice-President in Lin- 
coln’s first term, was fishing in a Canadian stream and 
had struck a splendid salmon. A boat approached in 
which were the English Treaty Commissioners, and the 
visitors were to be presented to the late incumbent of 
the Vice-President’s chair. Mr. Hamlin was meeting 
the crisis with the vigor and skill of an accomplished 
angler. The Englishmen, as their boat drew near, saw 
that he was battling with a noble foe. When told who 
the gentlemen were, Mr. Hamlin called out : “ You must 
excuse me till I land this salmon!” ‘The introduction 
was deferred, therefore, for about half an hour, when 
the Englishmen were able to salute, not only an ex-Vice- 
President, but the conqueror of a kingly salmon. He 
decided the question of etiquette off-hand but well, 
though it is to be presumed that the salmon would 
have preferred the following of the venerable and ac- 
cepted rule—drop everything when a caller is an- 
nounced, 

ate ape 

There seems to be a secret understanding between 
very good fish and very bad men. That is to say, fish 
who are ready to die sometimes prefer to be caught by 
the worst characters of the neighborhood. The ne’er- 
do-wells of a village can generally find trout when 
truly good men fail. Ihave an illustration of this fact, 
painful to recall, in my own experience. I was fol- 
lowing an unfamiliar brook, and with indifferent luck, 
when suddenly a local desperado appeared a few rods 
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ahead of me in the brook. He was apt to be in a 
public institution, through which no trout brook runs, 
“about this time.” Yet here he was, with an alder 
for a rod, a cotton string, and the indispensable hook 
—though the very name ought to have made him 
discard the last-mentioned aid, and cling to the pin 
which figures in newspaper stories. Before I could 
have had time to count the statutes the man had 
broken, he had caught a string of choice trout, put 
them in a tin pail, and was off to convert his stock 
into Jamaica Ginger—his favorite tipplc, and openly 
sold in the community where most other liquids were 
under the ban. 


* 
oe 


A recent issue of my daily paper had a distressing 
story of a man who sank in marsh mud and was res- 
cued in a crazed condition after many hours’ exposure. 
The oozy trap into which he had fallen had well-nigh 
caused his death. I confess that a cold chill ran over 
me as I read the account, for I narrowly escaped death 
in a marsh where I was fishing. Stepping from sod to 
sod, over the treacherous mud, I had nearly crossed the 
dangerous place, when my foot slipped, and instantly 
I was ip four feet or more of the semi-liquid, and fast 
sinking. Like a flash, there came to my mind a story I 
had not thought of in years. It was told by Grace Green- 
wood, in “ History of My Pets,” of her brother, who was 
found and saved when his head had almost disappeared 
in the marsh mud. Am I to die in that way? was 
answered quickly—how I do not know, for I had 
thrown myself on to a friendly hillock, and lay there in 
a half-faint before I fairly realized my peril. In that 
isolated spot I might well have perished ; but I was 
saved to chronicle, in a veracious way, my hypothetical 
encounter with a bear—weight unknown, but undoubt- 
edly large. 








IT WOULD DO INCALCULABLE GOOD. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

College education has three aspects—education of 
the mind, education of the body, education of the spirit. 
Without facilities for the three kinds of education a 
college or university is imperfect. Harvard College is 
unusually well supplied with facilities for the first two 
kinds of education. Large and numerous buildings for 
class work, laboratories, observatories, libraries, consti- 
tute rich mines for the student. Gymnasiums, athletic 
fields, boat-houses, give exceptional opportunities for 
building up the body. A chapel and one or two small 
and out-of-the-way rooms are all the facilities for relig- 
ious work. Can it be that religious work bears such 
relation to mental and bodily education? This, at any 
rate, is not the opinion of many of the students at Har- 
vard. During the past year it was suggested that a 
permanent secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association be appointed, with a regular salary. The 
suggestion was approved, and in a few weeks the salary 
was subscribed, almost wholly by undergraduates. If 
more had been needed, more would have been sub- 
scribed. And this is not trifling testimony to their 
desire, when one considers the many things at college 
supported wholly by subscriptions. A step has been 
taken—a long step forward—by the undergraduates, 
but it makes the remaining need all the more pressing. 
That need is of a building to be devoted wholly to the 
advancement of the religious life of the college. In 
such a building would be the rooms of the Y. M.C. A., 
of the St. Paul’s Society, ete., and perhaps the college 
conferences would be held there. The university 
preachers’ rooms would be appropriately there. But 
not the least of its uses would be to attract the college 
men toward the religious work by making that work 
more prominent and important. 

Harvard is often declared irreligious. If by irrelig- 
ious is meant undenominational, the statement is most 
certainly true. But a college that can support with 
astonishing success voluntary chapel services, that has 
ministering to it many of the greatest preachers and 
religious workers now living, that has by the efforts of 
its own undergraduates arranged for the maintenance 
of a salaried secretary for religious work, does not 
seem to be beyond the reach of all good influences, and, 
I am thoroughly convinced, will show itself worthy of 
all time and money spent in behalf of its religious 
advancement. ’ 

I am sure that among the readers of The Christian 
Union there are some who would be willing to give 
such a building where it is so much needed, and where 
it would do incalculable good. 

A HarvarRD UNDERGRADUATE, 
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THE ODOR OF THE CITY. 
By F. J. Dovatas. 


“THE far-off murmur of the money-changing 

multitude!” Everybody knows what that 
means. Even those who live in the city, but some 
distance away from the business center, know the 
familiar muffled roar, only caught by the attentive 
ear, that speaks of the mad rush on the crowded 
streets, the jostle and confusion and struggle and 
the perpetual din of the city’s many sounds. There 
is a distinct impression produced by this voice of 
the town on the mind fresh from green fields and 
babbling brooks. There is a sense of bewilder- 
ment, a feeling of desolation, like that which a man 
might feel, only more intensely, if he were sud- 
denly set among a vast multitude whose tongue he 
could not understand and whose conduct had for 
him only the meaning of mystery. ‘The dweller in 
the country wakes to no more distracting sound than 
the chatter of birds and the movements of animal 
life, but the city man retires to the rattle of the 
midnight cab and wakes to the din of the swift- 
moving milkman’s clattering cart. Perhaps the 
constant innumerable shocks to the delicate or- 
gans of hearing take away from the ear some of 
the finer sense of perception, just as the consump- 
tion of sauces and condiments renders duller the 
sense of taste. 

But, besides the sounds, there are odors that 
are characteristic of the city, and if a man without 
sight or hearing were taken from the fields and 
placed in a public square of the town, he could de- 
termine his position, if he had had previous experi- 
ence, by his sense of smell. He would recognize 
odors that are never found outside of the city. 
The memory of an odor is more intense than that 
of a sound, and the philosophers and poets say that 
it will awake reflections and sentiments more quickly 
and powerfully than the touch or the sight of an 
object. How the musty odor of “the wealth of a 
woodland weed ” will make unaccountably hot and 
moist the rebellious eyelids! There is little ro- 
mance about a city’s smells, except the remotely 
suggestive romance of association, and yet there 
are memories, not altogether prosaic, that may be 
aroused by the odors that belong to certain. streets 
and districts where the man has spent a third of 
his life. 

The right time for the perception and analysis of 
urban odors is the middle of a hot day. Each dis- 
trict, devoted to a particular kind of business, has 
its particular odor. The wholesale grocery district 
has a well-defined and characteristic odor. It is 
unmistakably mercantile. It is dry and crisp, and 
resembles nothing so much as the smell of roasting 
peanuts. The writer, in his journeyings about New 
York, could always locate afar off a certain district, 
of which the great house of the Thurbers is a con- 
spicuous feature, by this peculiar warm, dry, rather 
musty odor. In the district of the actual money- 
changers, the brokers and bankers, there is the 
dusty odor of parchment and paper, with something 
of the lingering perfume of the greenback. The 
publishing house district has its own distinctive 
odor. It is the wet, heavy smell of ink and damp 
paper so familiar to the man who spends much of 
his time in or about newspaper offices. In the 
leather district the pungent, not unpleasant odor of 
leather charges the air. It is an odor that doesn’t 
seem to be nearly as healthy as it is strong, because 
most of those who are obliged to encounter it fre- 
quently and long leave their place of business at 
the end of the day with wan faces that have an 
uncomfortable tinge of the color of the material 
handled. The wool, horse and carriage, manufact- 
uring, and dry-goods districts all have their char- 
acteristic odors, as easily distinguished by those to 
the manner born or grown as the sounds and odors 
of country life are distinguishable by those who 
have always with them things rural and their 
delights. ‘The differentiation of districts in the city 
is made as impressive and permanent by the odor 
as by anything else. 

The portions of the city set apart for living pur- 
poses have their odors. The difference of social 
and other conditions between the residents of, say, 
the Back Bay in Boston, and the poorer parts of 
the North and West Ends, is made manifest quite 
unmistakably byodor. No one who had ever been 
in the Italian or the Hebrew quarter could doubt 
where he was if he ever went there again. There 
is a kind of artistic complexity about the odors in 
the Hebrew quarter that makes an ineffaceable im- 
pression on the minds of those whose nostrils have 
had the experience. Where the Italian population 
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thins out and the Hebrew begins, or vice versa, is 
determined quite accurately by the odor diminuendo 
or the odor crescendo. The tenement-house por- 
tion of the two races resemble each other in some 
things very closely. 

There are many odors in a large city that do not 
admit of classification. They are unique and dis- 
tinct, but at the same time the exclusive property 
of the city. Many of them are not pleasant. 
There is the odor that comes from the trench 
in which workmen are busy repairing gas or 
sewer pipes. Too often the streets are torn up 
for this purpose, and “Public Spirit” and 
“Fair Play” write to the. newspapers about it. 
The best means of determining the multiplicity 
of city odors is to walk slowly up or down one 
of the principal streets of the big city. One 
passes a bake-shop, from which the odor of warm 
bread and cakes comes out in volume sufficient to 
take away the breath of the dyspeptic. Before this 
odor has left the nostrils, the smell of smoking 
soups an‘ meats floats through the doorway of the 
restaurant. The next odor is as likely as anything 
else to be that peculiarly sickening smell of new 
boots and shoes, or the kangaroo paste of the shoe- 
maker. Perhaps it is the odor of fruit or flowers, 
or the characteristic smell of the second-hand cloth- 
ing store. “Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
the infinite variety” of city smells. A study in 
odors ought to make an interesting theme for the 
newspaper essayist. To the asthetic nostril, the 
changes in smells must sometimes be anything but 
encouraging or gratifying—as, for instance, to be 
sniffing the delicate perfume of the florist’s and to 
encounter suddenly the odor that wells up from the 
beer cellar or gushes out of the rum-shop. Per- 
haps a future generation will witness the appearance 
of an apostle of zxstheticism in municipal govern- 
ment, under whose direction an appreciative people 
will tax themselves to provide for the sprinkling in 
the public streets of waters that shall make more 
sweet the city air. 








A LETTER FROM CANADA. 


HAVE been spending a fortnight’s vacation in 

the Dominion of Canada, dividing the time 
equally between Montreal and the valley of the 
St. Lawrence below the metropolis. While in 
Montreal it was my privilege to enjoy many hos- 
pitable attentions from persons of prominence in 
the commercial, social, and religious life of the 
city; and among the obligations under which they 
placed me, not the least was for such means of 
understanding Canadian questions in Church and 
State as otherwise could. scarcely have been obtained 
by a far longer sojourn. 

The first and most fundamental fact to be con- 
sidered in studying the problems presented in 
«Lower ” Canada is that the inhabitants are com- 
posed of two races, distinct in language, traditions, 
instinets, and religion. No matter how much one 
may have read and heard about “ French Cana- 
dians,” or even how many of those strange people 
he may bave seen in the manufacturing towns of 
New England, he can form but the faintest ideas of 
the truth without visiting the regions where the fol- 
lowers and successors of Jacques Cartier have been 
established almost as long as the followers and suc- 
cessors of Elder Brewster in Massachusetts. In 
Montreal the French-speaking Roman Catholics do 
not greatly differ in numbers from the English- 
speaking Protestants; but in the Province of Que- 
bec, as a whole, the former exceed the latter in 
such proportion that the provincial parliament 
contains about five Catholics for every two Prot- 
estants. 

We in Boston and New York know what 
“foreigners” are, and what a factor they make in 
the life of American cities; but in Montreal the 
class which so closely corresponds in many respects 
to our foreign element is strictly to the manor 
born. The French and English have dwelt side by 
side during many generations; neither race can 
twit the other with being intruders; and, while 
jealousies and strifes have been, alas! only too fre- 
quent, experience proves the falsity of the claim, 
come from whatever source it may, that peace is 
impossible between neighbors of different blood and 
faith. One evidence, and by no means the only 
one, of something like amity is this: The present 
Mayor of Montreal is a French Catholic; but his 
predecessor was, and, unless a custom so well estab- 
lished as to have the force of law is broken, his 
successor will be, an English Protestant. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that 
diversity of race and religion presents no difficulties. 
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On the contrary, the difficulties arising thence are 
numerous, perplexing, often threatening, and always 
at the front. That there is peace and not war is 
owing, under God, to the patience, tact, self-control, 
and tireless endeavor of the best people on both 
sides, whose chief task consists in restraining the 
extremists of their own class. 

For what I believe to be a thoroughly trust- 
worthy analysis of the bitterest controversy that 
has existed in Canada for many years, I am in- 
debted to Mr. Charles Garth, a lifelong resident of 
Montreal, a gentleman of wealth and social and 
political prominence, who has partly retired from 
active business in order to devote his declining 
years to religious and philanthropic labors. In Mr. 
Garth’s opinion, the Jesuits’ Estates bill ought 
never to have been passed. The recognition which 
it contains in the preamble of the Roman Pontiff is 
considered one of its most objectionable features. 
But the time and place to fight it, Mr. Garth 
thinks, were when it was first proposed and in the 
provincial Parliament House at Quebec. In fact, 
hardly a voice was raised against the measure until 
it had been enacted; then the country was filled 
with clamor, which took, and could take, no other 
practical direction than in a demand for “ disallow- 
ance ”’—i. ¢., a veto by the supreme authority at 
Ottawa. But the power of disallowing acts passed 
by Canadian Legislatures—though it undoubtedly 
exists—is very seldom exercised; and there has 
come to be an understanding, of which all parties 
and sects are most tenacious, that nothing less than 
an infringement of federal or imperial rights can 
justify so drastic a remedy. In short, there was a 
prospect that far greater evils would be produced 
by executive interference than those which were to 
be apprehended from allowing the local government 
of the Province of Quebec—of which the city of 
Montreal forms a part—to decide upon the use to 
be made of the funds in its treasury. Notwith- 
standing the portentous excitement which prevailed 
so recently, these moderate opinions are now quite 
generally adopted, and the question has ceased to 
be a chief factor in Dominion affairs. 

The Canadian public school system affords an 
interesting and instructive object of study. With- 
out entering into details, a comprehensive statement 
of its practical workings in Lower Canada may be 
made as follows: A school tax sufficient in aggre- 
gate amount for the elementary education of all 
children is collected; each taxpayer is permitted 
to designate into whi:h of three funds his own 
assessment shall go—.he Protestant, the Roman 
Catholic, or the neutral. It is expected that in 
every community schools of the two religious sec- 
tions will be maintained, under government auspices, 
and in whole or in part by public moneys, each 
school receiving its own designated funds, and the 
neutral money being divided pro rata according 
to the number of pupils. It should be said that 
into the latter fund go all school taxes collected 
from corporate property. In case either religious 
section fails to maintain a school, all the money is 
assigned in support of existing educational work. 
No child can lawfully be denied, on religious 
grounds, admission to any school receiving public 
money. In judging this scheme it must be borne 
in mind that its adoption was a step forward, and 
not, as the adoption of anything like it would 
be in the United States, many long strides back- 
ward. 

In Montreal the two leading Protestant denomi- 
nations are the Episcopalian—which still retains 
the name “Church of England ”—and the Scotch 
Presbyterian. I am told by prominent members of 
the former that the latter excels in numbers and 
wealth. An approximate idea of relative denomi- 
national strength may be gained from the number 
of trustees assigned to each principal sect repre- 
sented in the management of the new Protestant 
Cemetery on Mount Royal. There are six Episco- 
palians, six Presbyterians, and one or two from 
each of the other principal sects—Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and Lutherans. Many of the same problems 
that confront us in New England stare Canadian 
Protestants in the face. Their local home mission- 
ary necessities are of a similar kind; the older 
farming regions are fast losing their Protestant 
population. I was told of numerous towns where 
churches long flourished that now maintain a diffi- 
cult existence by home missionary aid, and of others 
in which the struggle has ended in collapse. The 
young people go to the cities, or to “ the States,” 
and as fast as the ancient farms come into market 
they are eagerly bought by French Canadians. 
How to reach the poor, how to hold the youth, how 
to keep up the churches in the older sections of 
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cities, how to prevent churches from degenerating 
into fashionable and exclusive religious clube—these 
questions, so familiar and insistent with us, are 
dealt with by our brethren of the Queen’s Domin- 
ion in a spirit of consecrated earnestness worthy of 
heartiest ition. 

I wish that there might be more and more fre- 
quent Christian interchange between the two coun- 
tries. Religious conditions on the north and on 
the south of the line are sufficiently alike to afford 
a common basis of fellowship, yet sufficiently dis- 
tinct to open many opportunities for profitable com- 
parison. I am afraid that Boston, and even Brook- 
lyn, “the city of churches,” will have to yield the 
palm to Montreal as regards proportionate expendi- 
ture for public worship. M. C. A. 

Hauirax, N. S. 








AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 
II. 


O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars : in one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis ; 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost ; Prospero, his dukedom, 
In a poor isle ; and all of us, ourselves, 
Where no man was his own. 


“ ae a Gonzalo never spoke truer word,” 

. said the Poet, answering Rosalind, who had 
been quoting the old counselor’s summing up of 
the common good fortune on the island when Pros- 
pero dispelled his enchantments and the shipwrecked 
company found themselves saved as by miracle. 
It was our first evening on the island ; one of those 
memorable nights when aii things seem born anew 
into some larger heritage of beauty. The moon 
hung low over the quiet sea, sleeping now under 
the spell of the summer night, as if no storm had 
ever vexed it. So silent, so hushed was it that but 
for the soft ripple on the sand we would have 
thought it calmed in eternal repose. Far off along 
the horizon the stars hung motionless as the sea ; 
overhead they shone out of the measureless depths 
of space with a soft and solemn splendor. Not a 
branch moved on the great trees behind us, folded 
now in the universal mystery of the night. The 
little stretch of beach, over whose yellow sands the 
song of the invisible Ariel once floated, lay in 
the soft light fit for the feet of fairies, or the 
gentle advance and retreat of the sea. The 
very air, suffused through all that vast immensity 
with a mysterious light, seemed like a dream of 


In such a place, at such an hour, one shrinks 
from speech as from the word that breaks the spell. 
When one is so much a part of the sublime order 
of things that the universal movement of force 
that streams through all things embraces and thrills 
him with the consciousness of common fellowship, 


how vain is all human utterance! The greatest of 
poems, the sublime harmony in which all things 
are folded, has never been spoken, and never will 
be. No lyre in any human hand will ever make 
those divine chords audible. The poets hear them, 
know them, live by them; but no verse contains 
them. So much a part of that wondrous night 
were we that any speech would havé seemed like 
a severance of things that were one; all the deep 
meaning of the hour was clear to us because we 
were included in it. How long we sat in that 
silence I do not know; we had forgotten the world 
out of which we had escaped, and the route by which 
we came; we knew only that an infinite sea of 
beauty and wonder rippled on the beach at our 
feet, and that over us the heavens were as a deli- 
cate veil, beyond which diviner loveliness seemed 
waiting on the verge of birth. 

It was Rosalind who spoke at last, and spoke in 
words which flashed the human truth of the hour 
into our thoughts. In this island we had found 
ourselves; so often lost, at times so long forgotten, 
in the busy world that lay afar off. And then we 
fell a-talking of the island and of all the kindred 
places where men have found homes for their souls ; 
sweet and fragrant retreats whence the noise of 
strife and toil died into a faint murmur, or was lost 
in some vast silence. At Milan, Prospero found 
the cares of state so irksome, the joy of “secret 
studies ” so alluring, that, despairing of harmonizing 
things so alien, he took refuge with his books, and 
found his “library was dukedom large enough.” 
But the problem was not solved by this surrender ; 
out of the library, as out of the dukedom, he was set 
adrift, homeless and friendless, until he set foot on 
the island where he was to rule with no divided 
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sway. Here was his true home; here the spirits 
of the air and the powers of the earth were his 
ministers; here his word seemed part of the ele- 
mental order; he spoke and it was done, for the 
winds and the sea obeyed him. And when, in the 
working out of destiny which he himself directed, 
he returns to the dukedom from which he had been 
thrust out, he is no longer the Prospero of ineffective 
days. Henceforth he will rule Milan as he rules 
the quiet dukedom of his books; he has become a 
master of life and time, and his sovereignty will 
never again be disputed. 

Prospero did not find the island; he created it. 
It was the necessity of his life that he should 
fashion this bit of territory out of the great sea, 
that here his soul might learn its strength and win 
its freedom; that here, far from dukedom and 
courtiers, he might discover that a great soul cre- 
ates its own world and lives its own life. Milan 
may cast him out, as did Florence another of his 
kind, but this human rejection will but bring him 
into that empire which no enmity may touch, in 
the calm of whose divinely ordered government 
treasons are unknown. No man finds himself until 
he has created a world for his own soul; a world 
apart from care and weakness and the confusions of 
strife, in which the faiths that inspire him and the 
ideals that lead him are the great and lasting veri- 
ties. To this world-building all the great poetic 
minds are driven; within this invisible empire 
alone can they reconcile the life that surrounds 
them with the life that floats like a drcam before 
them. No great mind is ever at rest until in 
some way the Real and the Ideal are found to 
be one. Literature is full of these beautiful homes 
of the soul, reared without the sound of chisel or 
hammer by the magic of the Imagination—divinest 
of the faculties, since it is the only one which cre- 
ates. The other faculties observe, record, compare, 
combine; the Imagination alone uses the brush, 
the chisel, or the pen! 

If one were to record these kingdoms of the mind, 
how long and luminous would be the catalogue! 
The golden age and the fabled Atlantis of the elder 
poets ; the “ Republic ” of the broad-browed Athe- 
nian ; the secret gardens, impregnable castles, sweet 
and inaccessible retreats of the medizval fancy ; the 
Paradise of Dante ; the enchanting world through 
which the Fairy Queen moves; the “ Utopia ” of 
the poble More; the Forest of Arden—what vis- 
ions of peace, what glimpses of beauty, accompany 
every name! To all these worlds of supernal loveli- 
ness there is a single key; fortunate among men 
are they who hold it ! H. W. M. 








FATHER AGAPIUS HONCHARENKO. 


By Cuartes Howarp SHINN. 


N old Russian exile, whose story belongs to the 
history of humanity, lives with his American 
wife on a few acres of mountain land in California. 
The rocky height overlooks the whole Santa Clara 
Valley and the Bay of San Francisco; while Father 
Agapius prunes his vines or gathers his olives, he 
can watch the ships passing through the Golden 
Gate. The old man supports himself and his wife 
by the labor of his hands, and gives honey from his 
hives, fruit from his trees, and wealth of wisdom 
from a long and helpful life to every pilgrim that 
climbs the trail up the wild cafion to his cabin 
door. 

Father Agapius, a Russian of pure Cossack 
descent, from the heart of the famous Ukraina, or 
“ Little Russia,” is a highly educated man, who has 
been an exile for many years, and a friend, com- 
panion, and correspondent of most of the Russian 
patriots. He is a Latin and Greek scholar, and 
well versed in the Slavonic languages, traditions, 
and literatures. But if this were all, it would not 
be worth while to tell his story. The fine flame of 
devotion to the cause of liberty has burned in his 
soul, and he has been, and still remains, one of the 
philosophic and conservative leaders of an impor- 
tant body of Russian reformers. Besides this, he 
deserves especial mention for his connection with 
the Alaska purchase, and for his tireless endeavors 
to secure the rights of the people of that region. 
In fact, the full history of the North Pacific shores, 
Russian and American, cannot possibly be written 
without help from Father Agapius, who has col- 
lected an immense number of documents relating 
to Siberia and Alaska. He taught Russian to the 
Hon. Eugene Schuyler, and the affection with 
which he still speaks of “my pupil, my dear pupil, 
Mr. Schuyler,” is very touching. 

It happened that when William A. Seward was 
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considering the Alaska purchase, he heard of 
Father Agapius and sufficient of his history to know 
that he was a man of rare intelligence and veracity. 
He sent for him, held several long interviews, and 
learned much that he could not have obtained in 
any other way. Indeed, these interviews formed 
one of the great turning points of the event. Sec- 
retary Seward said as much in his correspondence, 
and offered Father Agapius a large payment from 
the Government, but the old man refused it alto- 
gether. “All I want,” he replied to Seward, “ is 
to see Alaska an American State.” 

One day the old man came down to the rich 
farms of the valley, and my father showed him 
some little kindness. The next time that I saw 
him, he said, with the most indescribable simplicity 
and earnestness: “I love that good father of 
yours.” Then, after a long pause, he added: “I 
have not seen my father nor my mother since I was 
@ young man. I could not go back to Ukraina. I 
cannot find whether they are living or dead. I 
pray for them.” Again, in the same connection he 
told me once: “They came” (the Russian police), 
“they took my brother and sent him to Siberia; 
then they told his young wife; she died, and the 
baby died, and I do not know where my brother 
is.” Again he said: “The men that I help know 
I have suffered. They listen to me when I say to 
them, ‘ Wait ; God is on our side.’ ” 

Father Agapius tells me that he was educated as 
a priest of the Greek Church, but soon after being 
ordained he attempted to plead the cause of the 


serfs of the Church, then numbering thousands ; he - 


wanted them freed, and each family given forty 
acres of land. The Church revenues were so large 
that this could easily have been done. His first 
efforts were entirely within the organization, but 
failed utterly, and he was visited with especial 
condemnation, and ordered to let the subject alone. 
The young man was of the stuff of which martyrs 
are made, and his reply was to openly preach the 
emancipation of all the serfs. This brought him 
at once into conflict with the Government, and, 
being warned by friends, he went to Athens. Here 
he was kidnapped by the Czar’s police, ironed, and 
put on board a vessel bound for the Black Sea, so 
that he might be taken to Siberia. Some English- 
men in Athens, who had been greatly attracted by 
the young priest’s character, and felt a deep inter- 
est in his welfare, suspected the truth when they 
found that he was missing. They notified the 
English authorities, and an English vessel overtook 
the Russians, and recaptured Father Agapius, taking 
him to London, where he set up a printing-press, 
and began the work in which he has now been en- 
gaged more than thirty years. 

The old reformer is still in harness. He corre- 
sponds with Russians, Siberians, Alaskans, and 
people of every tongue, religion, and political 
faith. While he himself speaks strongly against 
Russian despotism, he does not like others to do so, 
and at once replies that there “ are plenty of things 
in America which look like despotism too.” It is 
the “rule of the purse” that he most condemns, 
for the very roots of his theory of life are: “earn 
with your own hands what you have,” and “ see 
that all men have freedom of mind, body, and 
soul.” He says that he has been “ written up” 
several times in a very sensational and distasteful 
manner by various newspapers, but that he is “ not 
in favor of killing people ;” he believes in education, 
and a constant, peaceful agitation, until the evils he 
has been fighting all his life are destroyed. 

He is in the secret councils of many an organi- 
zation, and they place absolute confidence in him, 
but his influence among them has always been used 
against extreme measures. “I want two things 
greatly,” he has said to me: “the separation of 
Siberia from Europe, and a vote to be given to all 
the Alaskan people.” He knows Siberia from end 
to end, and, when looking over Kennan’s articles, 
once remarked that he was acquainted with a good 
many of the prisoners. ‘“ Madam ,in Kara, 
of whom Kennan speaks, she was my cousin.” 

The little cottage is built in a group of oaks and 
pines. Over the door is the Russian word for lib- 
erty, “Svoboda.” West of the house is a very 
deep mountain cafion, and in the rocks at its head 
are numbers of limestone caves. Here Father 
Agapius expects that he and his wife will be laid to 
rest, and here fugitives from Russian prisons have 
been concealed for weeks at atime. The nearest 
neighbors are a mile down this cafion ; the wooded 
hilltop, with its small orchard and garden, cultivated 
by hand, belongs to the old exile. Its intrinsic 
value is hardly equal to one acre of valley land, but 
it is a wonderfully attractive mountain nest. 
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The hospitality of “Ukraina,” the name of the 
farm, is something that the visitor long remembers. 
“My dear friend Alvina” (his wife) “shall help 
me make dinner for you under our trees.” Then 
you have grapes from vines brought, so Father 
Agapius tells you, from the famous vineyard of the 
monastery on Mount Lebanon, where he lived for a 
time; you drink mead prepared after some old 
Sclavonian warrior’s receipt ; and the olives you eat 
were grown on scions brought from the slopes of 
Attica. Then you lean back in the shade, and 
listen to the flow of fascinating talk, not of politics 
nor reform, unless you yourself guide the conversa- 
tion, but of old Sclav customs, of days spent among 
the Grecian isles, of the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
and of many other scholarly themes that “make 
wise the thoughts.” One cannot but conclude that 
if the great Sclavonian stock can breed such brave, 
lovable, unselfish men, the day of Russia’s enfran- 
chisement must surely come at last. 








DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


By ApELINE TRAFTON. 


1X. 


* | WANT to consult you about a matter—a proj- 

ect I have in mind,” Miss Drake said to Edes 
Hindlay, one day. “You know how interested I 
am in these working girls of mine? Well, I think 
the time has come to make a permanent home for 
them.” She opened her long eyes with a quick 
look of deprecation as he seemed about to speak. 
“ Wait; let me say a little more, first. My school- 
girls are thoroughly engaged in the matter, espe- 
cially some who live here in the town. They have 
interested their parents. I have had distinct prom- 
ises of help from a few friends, and last night old 
Mr. Somes—who owns half of South Market Street, 
you know—offered me the use of a house there, 
rent free for a year, if I would put it in repair. 
Don’t you think we might begin ?” and Dorothy gave 
a hurried breath and looked at her visitor with 
eager expectation. 

“T should think you might,” Edes said, slowly. 
“ But this is a business matter, and must be looked 
over carefully. We must not let our charities run 
us into bankruptcy, and so end our mercies in in- 
justice. Tell me exactly what you propose to do. 
A ‘home’ is ratherindefinite. It is a term at least 
which would admit of considerable expansion in 
some minds,” and he smiled an encouragement 
which belied his words. 

“The idea is hardly a well-defined one to me at 
present.” Dorothy knit her brows, and fell to 
studying the pattern of the carpet at her feet. “It 
should be a very clean place,” she began, slowly. 

“ By all means.” And Edes’s eyes sympathized 
with the smile on his lips. 

“T spoke of the cleanliness first,” Dorothy hast- 
ened to say, with a flush of embarrassment, “ be- 
cause Market Street is a rather dirty locality.” 
She was always a little afraid of this very kind 
friend, who, though he stood ready to help in all her 
charitable plans, was never in the least impressed 
by the dignified manner which slightly awed 
her other associates. She fancied sometimes he 
found her romantic and utopian. “And there 
should be lodgings to let to the girls out of work, 
and to strangers newly come to town; a bureau 
of employment, too, and meals to be served, of 
course; and it should be a general rendezvous 
for the poorer sort of working girls. I think one 
trouble with these affairs is that the managers 
are so anxious to raise the girls to a higher 
level that they begin on a plane entirely too 
high.” 

“Perhaps. But this would need an efficient ma- 
tron. Some woman whose heart was enlisted in 
the work ”—Dorothy nodded assent—‘ who would 
know the wants of this class; who had been one of 
them.” 

Their eyes met. They both uttered one name, 
“ Maria!” But Dorothy’s eyes had filled with tears. 

‘* How is she?” Edes asked, in a softened voice. 

“Better; able to move about her room by the 
aid of her crutch. She will never go without it, the 
doctor says.” 

“ And Sarah Waite ?” 

“Is at home—waiting until Rob Small can marry 
her. He is very tender with her,” Dorothy added, 
in a low voice full of indignant feeling. 

“Don’t blame him,” Edes said, gently. “He 
loves her, and I think she will be true to him.” 

“Perhaps. She is like my wax plant here; 
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pretty enough and beautifully erect, but I am al- 
ways having to tie it up to something stronger than 
itself. Yes, I know what you would say ”—for 
Edes had raised his eyebrows without speaking— 
“we are all like that, though perhaps not to the 
same degree. Yes, that is true,” she added, thought- 
fully, “and I am a severe judge, but—I loved Ma- 
ria. Rob Small is just, at least, in his attitude 
towards Maria,” she added, after a brief silence. 
which Mr. Hindlay did not break. ‘ His first im- 
pulse was to marry Sarah out of hand ; then he 
seemed to reflect that he owed more to Maria than 
he could afford to pay if he took a wife. She re- 
belled against receiving a doctor and nurses at his 
hands, but has finally taken it all as a debt to be 
repaid. I hope even that idea will graduaily wear 
out of her mind. The debt, as Rob says, is on the 
other side, and I think we may bring her to reason 
yet. And now, if you could spend time to look at 
this house on Market Street, and go over our finan- 
cial prospects with me, if you concurred in my 
plans, I think I should venture to call a meeting 
and organize a society. Itseally looks as though 
our little project of helping these girls were about 
to become an institution.” 

And the result of all this planning, and the in- 
vestigation which Edes proceeded to give to the 
matter, was that the house in South Market Street 
was engaged and put in order. Many purses were 
opened to make it ready for its occupants, and more 
than one dainty pair of hands were busy over the 
arrangement of its rooms. Then came the opening 
night, which Miss Drake and her pupils made a 
féte, and when Maria Post was duly installed as 
the presiding genius of the place, the bold manner 
which had marked her formerly had passed away. 
Her handsome face was pale and gentle in its ex- 
pression, and the massive figure, which Dorothy 
had likened to a statue in its rounded outlines, had 
become attenuated and bent to one side to accom- 
modate itself to the crutch, as faithful as a shadow 
now to every step she made. Dorothy and Edes 
Hindlay watched her moving with the awkward 
motion which yet held a kind of pathetic grace 
among her guests of the evening. ‘ She has found 
her true place,” Edes said, “and she will not be 
likely to make a change. The lines of her life 
seem to have been pretty sharply defined for her, 
poor girl! Of course, she will never marry.” 


“No,” Dorothy assented, but she was not think. 
ing of Maria's deformity. 
“T doubt if she would ever have married,” Edes 


said, with masculine assurance. “ Maria's sur- 
roundings have been poor enough, but her ideal is 
high. The mental superiority she would have 
looked for, she could not have found in her own 
class. And the moral excellence that could have 
won her respect, it would be hard to find any- 
where.” 

Miss Drake remembered Rob Small, with his 
blunt manner, average intelligence, and extremely 
vague ideas as to moral duty—just an honest- 
hearted, blundering young fellow, she said to her- 
self. She had wandered with Edes through the 
rather crowded rooms until they had reached a 
small apartment, a kind of office to the modest 
establishment. She was a little tired with the 
excitement and care of the evening, which had 
almost come to a close. She sat down. Edes 
leaned against the office desk, his feet thrust out, 
one hand in his pocket. He was more at ease with 
Dorothy than with other young women he knew ; 
perhaps because their conversation, when together, 
was seldom personal or trivial. ‘ Don’t you think 
so?” he said, as Dorothy sank, with a little relaxed 
motion, into a chair. 

“That her ideals are high?” Dorothy asked, 
evaling the main question. “ Yes, without doubt.” 

But Edes persisted with the thought which had 
found a lodgment in his mind. “No; that her ex- 
ceptional characteristics would shut he: out from any 
marriage she would be likely to make in her own 
station ?” 

“T do not think that she would ever have mar- 
ried,” Dorothy replied, still evasively. She held 
Maria’s untold secret as jealously as though it had 
been her own. 

“Exactly.” Edes was quite satisfied. He gavea 
nervous laugh, unlike himself. “I believe I am 
trying to find some satisfaction—some human sat- 
isfaction—in her cruel fate. I cannot bear to think 
of everything having been taken from her. I 
would rather believe that some of the things which 
women hold dear she would have given up of her- 
self, and most women would hold a happy marriage 
the crowning blessing of life, I think.” He seemed 
to wait for her to assent. 
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“JT think they would,” Dorothy said, in a low 
voice, without looking up. 

But Edes was not at all embarrassed. The sub- 
ject was strictly impersonal. He shifted from ove 
foot to the other, and went on almost as though to 
himself: “Poor girl! to call it a visitation of God 
would be to blaspheme the Almighty. Why has 
this come to her?” And now he turned to Doro- 
thy with an uplifted countenance: ‘ We shall know 
by and by. ‘Made perfect through suffering!’ 
how often that comes to me as I go my rounds 
among my poor!” And he motioned with his head 
toward the lower town where he had started a 
little mission of his own. “I don’t wonder,” he 
went on, “that the idea of a warfare suggested 
itself at once to the early disciples, or that the one 
figure which has stood the test of time has been 
that of a soldier—at his post, on guard against the 
sudden assaults of the foe, fighting the enemy 
within him, slain but triumphant, or winning the 
reward of the victor at last, even though scarred 
with wounds! But I am keeping you from the 
others, Miss Drake.” And he made himself erect, 
shaking himself together, as it were, and coming 
back to ordinary matters. “I had a favor to ask 
of you.” Dorothy raised her face. It was very 
sweet, with its pale color, its wet eyes—for her 
heart ached for her humble friend, and these un- 
answered questions were not new toher mind. The 
minister's gaze was fixed on her for an instant. It 
was impossible to be young and unmoved by the 
warmth and sympathy in the countenance lifted to 
his. “Well?” Dorothy said, gently, when he forgot 
to go on. 

“T beg your pardon. There was something—” 
For a moment he could not recall what it was. 
“Oh, it is only this. Perhaps you remember that I 
have been looking for a young fellow who left his 
home down on the Cape and ran away to sea, as 
his family supposed at the time?” “Yes,” Doro- 
thy said, with suddenly awakened interest. She 
had been very sorry at the time for his poor mother. 
She remembered the story well. They were not 
low people, but having a good standing in the vil- 
lage where they lived. And the boy had been 
well brought up, after the homely fashion of the 
country place. There was no ill in him, only he 
grew restless in his narrow boundaries, and the sea 
seemed to offer an opening to new life and fortune 
which he could not resist. The old man, his father, 
set himself against this desire to leave home. There 
wags a quarrel, and one morning the boy was gone. 
A few misspelt words on a strip of paper torn from 
the weekly journal, and pinned to the little cushion 
on the bureau of his attic chamber, gave the only 
clue to his possible situation. He should sail in the 
first ship which left Seabury wharf, he wrote. 

“Have you heard of him?” 

“J have found him. He never left Seabury at 
all. There was no ship sailing at the time except 
for a three or possibly four years’ cruise, and I 
think his heart misgave him. He knew something 
of coopering, and finally hired himself out in a 
cooper’s shop down here, where I found him.” 

“And he will not go home?” Dorothy’s 


thoughts traveled away to the strip of sandy farm- 


ing land down by the sea, a low house in the midst 
of it, unpainted and black with age and rough 
weather. She could see the rows of hollyhocks in 
prim lines down the unused walk from the front 
door, the green paper curtains shutting out every 
sign of life from the front windows. She knew 
these New England farmhouses ; it required only a 
slight stretch of the imagination to give this one the 
appropriate surroundings of sea and sandy shore, 
and she could almost feel the awful desolation of 
the place from which the boy had run away. “Oh, 
couldn't you make him go home ?” 

“T am not sure that it would be wise to try. He 
is a man, with a man’s craving for a larger life. I 
think there must be acompromise. I have already 
written to his parents. I think he must take his 
fling, as the boys say. Don’t be alarmed. It is 
not likely to be a wide one, and I shall keep my 
eye on him. There is nothing bad in the boy. I 
believe he longs for his mother already. He has 
sent her a present, I find, out of his earnings, and 
seems to be doing well enough, only he has no 
friends. Do you think you could manage to make 
a friend or two for him? That was the favor I 
had to ask. You see, in his inherited tendencies— 
in his bringing up, though it has been plain enough 
—he is really on a higher plane as to the right and 
wrong of things than the people he is likely to be 
thrown among here. And now, in his first brush 
with the world, I don’t want him to be brought 
down to their level. I am a little afraid of his 
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getting to think that goodness and truth are old- 
fashioned notions, which he has left behind at 
home with the sweet-williams in his mother’s gar- 
den. He isa plain country boy of twenty, and I 
suppose feels as awkward and uncouth as I did at 
that age; but I was going to ask you if I might 
bring him to see you. I shall take him home with 
me for Sunday as often as I can. But I thought 
@ woman might do something for him. Only” —and 
he looked a little quizzically at Dorothy—*I am 
afraid you are too fine ; he will be afraid of you.” 

Too fine! When her one desire had been to be 
honest and true, and to do some faithful work for 
a higher meed than praise! Dorothy was pained. 
She did not see the quick glance, half of bashful 
admiration, half of raillery, that had accompanied 
the words. He had taken in at this one glance the 
exquisite harmony of the figure before him. For 
Dorothy had an instinct in dress. The colors she 
wore were always subdued, more often the tint was 
a neutral one, the texture was soft and delicate, 
though apparently the material was simple, but 
nothing could be more harmonious than the effect 
of the whole added to the delicate grace of her 
form and the pale, soft tints of her oval face. But 
fine !—the word hurt Dorothy. How she despised 
and led her pupils to despise finery! How lightly 
she had esteemed personal adornment! How many 
of her morning talks after prayers to the girls at 
the Seminary had been upon the deceitfulness of 
mere personal attractions, and the necessity of 
making the body subordinate to the soul! Poor, 
unconscious Dorothy! who was the admiration and 
envy of all her pupils. They paid little heed to 
her theories, though they dearly loved her. They 
only sat and gazed and wondered why it was that 
their hair would never “ go up” like Miss Drake’s, 
or that, try asthey might, they could never make 
their skirts hang with the graceful backward flow 
hers seemed to assume of nature. How little she 
knew of the thoughts stirring their young minds 
while she was lost in aspirations for a higher life ! 
They loved her, but to them her theories were 
visionary. They could not have put the thought 
into words, they did not try ; they only sat and ap- 
peared to heed, and planned out what they were to 
do to-day or what was to come to them to-morrow, 
or nibbled sweetmeats slyly, only one occasionally 
here, or another there, taking up the truth and 
carrying it away. It was like the parable of the 
sower over again. They understood it when it 
passed into work to be done, and they entered heart 
and soul into the project for helping the working 
girls. ‘There was a party of them now waiting for 
her in the crowded room just outside the office 
where Dorothy and Edes had lingered a few mo- 
ments. She could see them from where she stood 
in the doorway. In her humiliation she could yet 
be conscious of a faint rejoicing that they had not 
heard her called fine. How could she ever have 
borne it! She dropped her eyes to her gray skirts 
spread out modestly and utterly devoid of ruffle or 
plait. A bunch of deep red carnations was pinned 
in her bodice. It must have been these, she thought, 
with a sudden suffusion of color. How could she 
ever have been so foolish? They had attracted 
her attention as she passed a florist’s window, and 
she had bought them with a sense of doing honor 
to the Home, and its opening night, and because— 
yes, it was true—she had thought them very pretty 
and not unbecoming against the soft tint of her 
dress. It was all in amoment—the sense of humili- 
ation, the sudden color, and then—“I had no idea 
that I was fine. Bat I think they are looking for 
you, Mr. Hindlay. Isn't it time for the closing ex- 
ercises? And here are my girls waiting for me,” 
and she passed out to join them, while Edes made 
his way to the platform. Dorothy had made a 
short address at the beginning of the evening. In 
her self-forgetfulness it had been easy for her to do 
this—to utter just a few warm welcoming words. 
They sprang so directly from her heart that they 
touched the strangely assorted audience before her. 
But, even in this, her graceful, gentle presence 
moved them more than she knew. 

“Ohmy! Ain’t she sweet, though !” ejaculated 
@ young person upon the very first row of chairs, 
as Miss Drake resumed her seat—a young person 
who had seemed to be a kind of vivacious shadow 
to Maria Post all the evening, and who, as she 
uttered this flattering exclamation, pressed her lips 
tightly together and raked the air with her small 
pointed chin, as though language alone failed to 
sufficiently emphasize her feelings. It was Cynthia 
Small, who had come up from Rockland to spend 4 
few days with Maria, and be present upon this 
auspicious evening. 
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“ And the best of it is that she don’t know it,” 
Maria responded. 

“She always makes me think o’ them vials o’ 

Mr. Jones down to the brick church tells 
about.” 

“ Vials o’ grace! I thought ’twas always vials 
o’ wrath he was pourin’ out,”. giggled Cynthia. 

“Hush, Cynthy! They’re going to sing. He 
has ’em both; vials o’ grace and vials o’ wrath— 
and it won't hurt you to hear about either of ’em. 
But Miss Drake’s like the vials o’ grace—slender 
and tall, you know, and shining like that gray 

wn 0’ hers, and with a kind of asweet odor about 
’em.” And Maria fell into a pleasant dream, 
having aroused a vision in Cynthia’s mind in which 
the long rows of glistening bottles upon the shelves 
of the apothecary around the corner and Dorothy’s 
pleasing characteristics were strangely mingled as 
the music began. Then Mr. Hindlav rose and 
addressed them in a few hopeful, serious words. 
‘Sisters ” he called these girls gathered from the 
shoe factories and the poorer shops of the town. 
Though they had come from many homes, though 
they were homeless even, they were children of one 
Father. And Dorothy’s heart swelled and she 
forgot her wound as she saw the eyes about her 
moisten. It was no homily—it was no scrap from 
a half-remembered sermon. Looking down into 
the faces before him, some of them young and just 
blushing with the touch of shame for the first time, 
some of them older and with hardened lines upon 
their worn faces, remembering Rose, innocent little 
Rose, at home, so carefully guarded, such a desire 
came to him to help them, such an anguish over 
the possibilities in store for them, that his lips 
were touched as with a flame when he opened his 
mouth to speak : “ You think you are strong,” he said 
at the last, “ but there is something stronger than 
you, and that is sin. Do you think you can meet 
it alone? When it comes upon you in one great 
rush, almost bearing you down to the earth, put 
out your hand, and there shall a hand touch yours. 
And some of you feel that you are weak. But 
there are others weaker than you. Lend a hand, 
then. Where you stumbled, lay a smooth stone for 
your weaker sister. Where you tripped, put out a 
light to show her the way. We are banded to- 
gether to help one another; not as townspeople, 
not as church members even, but as children of one 
Father always—always, though we may have 
wandered away from home and Him. And God 
bless us all, and help us to remember that as He has 
touched the hearts of good friends to do for us, so 
we may in turn do for others! And that is the one 
thought I want you to carry away to-night: to do 
something, no matter how little it may be, to help 
somebody. Willyou remember?” And there was 
a sudden flash from his keen eyes that seemed to 
reach every member of the company before him, 
followed by a little stir and murmur of assent, for 
it was not a well-trained audience used to a stolid 
reception of the warmest appeals. Then he bowed 

his head in prayer. 

When it was over, Dorothy made a move to go. 
She said good-night to those just around her. Cyn- 
thia Small had edged her way down through the 
crowd, but she hung back somewhat shyly, being in 
awe of the Seminary girls. ‘ Oh, Cynthia, I am 
glad to have a chance to send a message to Maria. 
I see she is engaged,” Dorothy said. She could see 
Edes Hindlay bending down from the platform to 
speak with her. “Tell her that I shall see her to- 
morrow without fail, but that I thought I had better 
go home with the girls now without waiting. Good- 
night.” And she leaned across a bench to stretch 
her hand out to Cynthia’s inarticulate though by no 
means dumb greeting. Then she marshaled her 
little foree of schoolgirls, and followed the crowd 

pouring out into the street. 

When she had gained her own room at the Semi- 
nary, she pulled off her gloves and locked the door 
behind her. Then she removed her bonnet, and, 
with a deliberation which betokened some fore- 
thought, walked up to the long glass above her 
dressing-table and surveyed herself critically—the 
smooth, shining hair slightly waved and brought 
down on each side of the oval face; the long eyes 
that had a near-sighted trick of half closing when 
In eager search as now; the bow of soft lace at her 
throat; the simple gray dress to where it was 
cut off by the frame of the glass—simple yet ele- 
gant, as became the principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary—and the bunch of crimson carnations, 
which a ray from the gas jet touching just then 
made to glow with a brilliant color. She took them 
out, held them a moment in indecision. There was 
an open window just beyond the glass. “ But no,” 
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_she said, drawing back her hand, “that would be 


more foolish than buying them in the first place,” 
and she went to put them in water. “They are 
beautiful in themselves, and if one of the girls had 
worn them I should never have given it a thought. 
It is only that I am too old and grave for such girl- 
ish vanities”—Dorothy was twenty-nine. “If only 
he had not said that I was ‘fine’!” There had 
been no such reflection in the glass to her inquiring 
eyes. The accusation was unjust, she felt. How 
could he justify it? She would never give him an 
opportunity to do so, for he should never know 
how his words had stung her. “It could have 
been nothing but the flowers,” she said at last, 
but with an unconscious sigh; and with this faint 
attempt at self-comfort, and a determination never 
— give the matter another thought, she went to 


X. 

The Young Ladies’ Seminary of Seabury was in 
the upper end of the town. The sun shone benig- 
nantly one early October afternoon upon the clus- 
ter of dull red brick buildings which made up its 
outer semblance as viewed by the passers along 
the handsome street. On every side extended 
square upon square of comfortable and even ele- 
gant homes, the lawns and flower gardens smooth 
with close-cut turf or brilliant with late blossoms. 
But no flowers beautified the Seminary grounds. 
The parallelogram of lawn before the principal 
edifice—a long, low structure, with small-paned 
windows and of dingy hue, which bespoke its age— 
was adorned only by a double row of ancient 
spruces whose heavy branches lay upon the smooth 
turf, and, extending toward the street, discreetly 
veiled the windows of the dormitories on either 
side. In front, a modest fountain trickled and 
dripped through the pleasant summer season—the 
only sound, save the twitter of an occasional bird, 
to be heard about the quiet precincts. This after- 
noon, a8 Miss Cynthia Small came up the deserted 
street with what speed she could, considering the 
height of her very small heels and the perversity 
of her much-beruffled garments which a rising wind 
rendered unmanageable, she was struck by the 
sound of shrill, girlish voices in shout and laughter. 
“ They’re out in the play-ground,” she said, modi- 
fying her steps to listen. To Miss Cynthia Small 
the young ladies who attended the Seminary were 
of a higher order of beings than herself. She had 
met them frequently of late since her acquaintance 
with Miss Drake. And at first, it must be con- 
fessed, she had been disappointed. They were 
rather plainly dressed and their manners were very 
simple. They were not in the least like the young 
ladies she had read of in cheap romances. And 
yet what was written in books must be true, and 
young ladies whose fathers were rich and who 
lived in elegant homes must be like these of whom 
she had read. And so poor little Cynthia was 
always adding a fresh row of crimps to her hair or 
an additional ruffle to her dress—since she was in 
the way of meeting them—so as to be ready when 
these young ladies came out in their true character, 
as they must some day. 

The sun had moved westward till its late beams 
lay in a long, slanting line across the dignified 
lawn, or what would have been a severely solemn 
inelosure but for the impertinent lap and gurgle of 
the little fountain. -Its waters shone like silver 
now in the sun’s rays, and where it threw its tiny 
stream toward the sky a dozen rainbows glowed 
and glistened. The light fell pleasantly also upon 
the Virginia creeper, draping with its brown and 
scarlet foliage one of the dormitory wings, bringing 
out the most unexpected touches of deep, bright 
color, as its loosened tendrils played in the rising 
wind. But Miss Cynthia was observant of none of 
these natural beauties. Her ears had been beguiled 
by the sound of this merry laughter, and her keen 
little eyes were trying in vain to pierce between 
the scattered yet overlapping buildings to the 
charmed spot from which it proceeded. ‘“ They’re 
playin’ croquet, or—or something. Oh, if I only 
dared go in and look for Miss Drake!” But 
her heart failed her, and she turned instead 
to the wing nearest the town in which were 
Dorothy’s pleasant rooms. While she still hesi- 
tated and lingered with her hand on the gate, a 
sight met her eyes which completely changed 
her thoughts. It was nothing less than a young 
man leaning deliberately against the fence a 
few yards away, but the fence surrounding the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, and in the attitude of 
having nothing whatever to do, and no immediate 
idea of going away. He was not a handsome 
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young man at all. Though his face looked good- 
natured and honest, it did not carry the idea of 
sharpened wits which a long city residence might 
give to one of his class, for he was evidently a 
workingman, and seen at a disadvantage, being in 
his Sunday clothes. The ill-fitting coat narrowed 
his broad chest, and the outgrown trousers, cut 
squarely off at his ankles, lengthened his long 
limbs and unpleasantly emphasized his stout feet. 
But Cynthia did not notice such trifles. She was 
simply aghast at the effrontery of his position, and 
embarrassed—for she found he was looking at her. 
And her neat little figure, in spite of the many 
ruffles it displayed, and her saucy little bright face, 
made a not unpleasing sight. “My! what shall 
I do?” thought Cynthia, beginning to feel for the 
lateh at the wrong end, and finally stumbling 
against the broad stone of the walk and almost 
measuring her length as the gate flew unexpectedly 
open and she hurried up the path to the door. She 
had swallowed a whole cataract of giggles at her 
inglorious entrance, but in spite of her efforts a 
stray one or two had escaped her lips, and she was 
mortifyingly conscious that these had been echoed 
by the stranger hanging upon the fence. But 
Dorothy’s precepts had not been thrown away, and 
Cynthia stared fixedly and with almost awful 
solemnity at the door as she pulled the bell. “You 
mustn’t be smilin’ at strange young men,” she ad- 
monished herself, as she tried to gain composure, 
though she knew that her face was dreadfully red, 
and, worse than all the rest, that the ruffles on her 
dress behind were all pulled the wrong way! The 
servant answered the door. No, Miss Drake was 
not at home. “Maybe she’s in the garden,” Cyn- 
thia ventured. She had lost her desire to look on 
at the young ladies’ games, but if she could only 
get inside for a moment and have the door shut 
upon her! Butno; Miss Drake was not in the 
garden at all. She had gone down into the town. 

“Oh,” Cynthia said, with a little gasp, and 
turned away. She put up her parasol as she de- 
scended the steps with great care. She tilted it 
over to one side, so as to hide her face, but she 
could still peep out from under it without turning 
her head, though she didn’t mean to; at least she 
could by moving it a very little to one side—so. 
And, to her added confusion, she saw that the 
stranger was edging along by the fence as if to ad- 
dress her. Oh dear! What would Maria say! 
She tried to look severe, and only—poor little Cyn- 
thia !—looked very red and droll, and not at all like 
herself. The stranger made a motion with his 
hand to his hat, giving the latter a slight pull up 
and down on his forehead. “Do you think I’d 
find Mr. Hindlay in there if I rung the bell ?” 

Mr. Hindlay! So he knew Mr. Hindlay! Oh, 
that made another affair of it, and Cynthia was at 
once both composed and interested. ‘‘ No, indeed ; 
you wouldn’t at all. That is, I don’t think you 
would. I’m sure I don’t know;” rather doubtfully 
at last. But now it was the young man who 
seemed quite overcome with bashfulness. He grew 
very red in turn, and retreated to his position 
against the fence. Cynthia had taken one step upon 


‘the crossing of the street. She hesitated. She 


turned her head. Should she go away and leave 
him in what to her mind was a most perilous posi- 
tion, without a warning? Surely Maria could not 
blame her; Miss Drake would not care. ‘“ I—I 
guess you don't know what that is?” motioning 
with her head toward the group of severe brick 
buildings. He lounged forward awkwardly to hear 
better what she was saying. “That? It’s the 
girls’ school, ain’t it?” 

“Well, maybe you might call it a girls’ school,” 
and Cynthia giggled softly, “but we call it the 
Seminary. And I can tell you they don't allow 
young men to be hangin’ round here, not much ;” 
and Cynthia’s little pointed chin, as she moved it 
slowly to and fro, marked the truth of her assertion. 

“T guess I sha’n’t hurt ’em.” 

“ The first thing you know, one of the teachers ’Il 
be a-shakin’ her head out o’ the window.” 

“ That won't hurt er, unless she should happen 
to shake it off.” 

This was too much for Cynthia’s enforced grav- 
ity. But her new acquaintance had moved slowly 
away from the house, even while he pretended to 
maintain his ground. “There were some young 
men last winter,” Cynthia went on, still throwing 
her information over one shoulder, “ who were just 
walking by, and one of ’em tossed a note in at a 
window, and, my! if they didn’t have him up in 
the police court !” 

“ Well, I ain’t tossin’ no notes,” the young man 
retorted, sheepishly, but with a backward glance at 
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the grim buildings which, viewed in the light of 
Cynthia’s disclosures, seemed much like a prison 
and inquisition in one. They had moved on until 
they had crossed the street, Cynthia a little in 
advance. “I was only waiting for Mr. Hindlay. 
He said if I’d be up here about five o’clock he’d 
try t’ meet me.” 

“Oh! Well, he ain’t here. Because Miss 
Drake ain’t to home; I’ve just been t’ see her my- 
self. She’s a very particular friend of mine, Miss 
Drake is ;” with a most studied carelessness. But 
now, what should she do? She had held back 
her steps to give him this final piece of infor- 
mation; but there he was still. And there was the 
long street leading down the hill before them with- 
out a break for a whole block, and he showed no 
disposition to turn and go off in another direction. 
She moved on again very slowly, and she felt his steps 
almost by her side. Perhaps she ought to say some- 
thing. She began to finger her parasol nervously. 
She found that the handle would unscrew. She 
stopped and tried to make it fast with over- 
anxious care. The slippery knob dropped out of 
her hand and rolled off down the sidewalk and into 
the gutter a few feet away. She darted after it 
with a little exclamation of “Oh my!” but he was 
before her. He had picked it up with clumsy good- 
nature and brought it to her. “I guess you’d better 
let me fix it,” he said, with an awkward laugh ; 
“I’m a kind of a jack-at-all-trades when I’m t’ 
home.” And almost before she knew it the read- 
justed parasol was in her hand, and they were walk- 
ing down the street together, though not without 
some hesitation on both sides. 

“T wouldn’t be s’prised if Mr. Hindlay was down 
to the Home,” Cynthia said, with a shy attempt at 
renewed conversation. 

“The Home! What’sthat? Yousee, I’m a kind 
of a stranger in these parts,” he explained, when 
Cynthia turned her sharp little eyes upon him. 
She took him in at that one look. He wasn’t one 
of the Seabury folks, she knew at a glance, and he 
was not quizzing her with pretended ignorance. 

“It’s a very nice place down here that Miss 
Drake an’ some of the rest of ’em have fixed up for 
girls that work. Where they can stay, you know, 
and get things to eat, and learn how to mend up 
their clothes, and—and all that. I guess you don’t 
know what it is to come in from the country, as 
most of ’em do, and no place to go to, ’specially 
nights, when you’ve got through with your work, an’ 
no friends t’ speak to—” 

The almost heavy face of the young man had 
gradually warmed as she went on. He broke in 
passionately : 

“ Don’t I, though! Why, that’s just me. I'd 
like t’ go to your Home myself,” with a broken 
laugh, and rubbing a blur out of his eyes with the 
back of his big hand. “I’m from the country my- 
self, and it’s precious few friends I’ve made. I’ve 
a great mind to tell you ”—with a sudden yearning 
for sympathy—* what should you say if—well, if 
you knew I’d run away from home ?” 

“Did you?” Cynthia turned her head a little on 
one side to regard him. She was curious. She 
was interested and even sympathetic, but she was 
not at all shocked, as he had expected her to be. In 
her multifarious experience of the small world about 
her this circumstance was not without a precedent. 
“T dare say his folks drank or—something,” she 
thought. Not a moment’s doubt had she of him. 

“Yes; you see, I felt as if I couldn’t stand it 
any longer; just plowin’ and plantin’ and hayin’ 
from one year’s end to another.” He pushed his 
hat back, and began to step off at a quicker pace, 
but Cynthia kept up with him. Some chord of 
sympathy had been struck in her foolish little heart. 
How big and strong he was! And he was almost 
handsome, she thought, now that impatience and 
deep feeling had put a new life into him. He had 
been a rather loutish fellow as he leaned over the 
fence in his ill-fitting clothes, but this sudden touch 
of memory had made an entirely different being of 
him. He strode on, swinging his long arms, his 
head thrown back. “I meant to have gone to 
sea.” 

But even the confession of this strong temptation 
failed to astonish Cynthia. “Did you?” she said, 
with cheerful interest ; “Z ’ve been.”’ 

“You?” He drew a little nearer to her, and, 
with many a blush and faint gurgling laugh, Cynthia 
related her maritime experience. 

“You never see such a limp thing as I was when 
they got me ashore at last. I tell you, I don’t 
want t’ try it again.” 

“Well, it ain’t any kind of a place for such a 
little thing as you,” he said, half tenderly. “ But 
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I should ’a’ gone, only you see there wa’n’t any 
chance just then, unless I went a-whaling, and I 
kind o’ hated t’ start off for three or four years, 
maybe. I just wandered round on the wharves 
tryin’ t? make up my mind. But I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ how mother ’d lie awake nights. She ain’t 
over ’n’ above strong, mother ain’t, and—and, well, 
there ain’t nobody but me. The other boy died 
when he was a baby.” 

He was half ashamed of these simple revelations. 
He gave a slanting glance toward his companion. 
But, for once, Cynthia’s thoughts kept her silent. 
The street had narrowed as they descended the hill. 
The handsome houses and lawns had given place 
to blocks of a poorer sort, and these in turn were 
being replaced by stores. The narrowing street 
was being filled up by carts and drays, the side- 
walks becoming crowded with passers, but still her 
new acquaintance kept by Cynthia’s side. “I guess 
I’ve talked enough about myself,” he said, by way 
of late apology. “I’d better be getting along,” 
glancing off toward a side street they were about 
to cross. But still he kept his place. The girl by 
his side, full of shy thoughts of sympathy and kind- 
ness which she could not seem to express, had little 
idea what comfort the lonely boy had found in her 
chance society. “I s’pose you live about here,” 
he ventured, bashfully. 

“ Weli, no, I don’t ; I live down to Rockland when 
I’m to home. I’m stayin’ here helping M’ria now— 
M’ria, down to the Home, you know; she’s the 
matron, and she’s an awful good friend o’ mine.” 

“So you’re at the Home, as you call it? It’s 
kind o’ queer I should meet you, ain’t it? I’ve 
heard Mr. Hindlay tell about your Miss Drake, and 
seems t’ me Rockland’s kind o’ country, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes, but I don’t like it much,” with a frank 
laugh and a gesture of her head. “I like the 
streets and the houses and plenty o’ folks about. 
I tell you, when Market Street’s lighted up Satur- 
day night, and the store windows just full o’ things, 
and people crowding along on the sidewalk, it’s 
*most as good asa show. Though it ain’t no kind 
of a place for girls to be paradin’ up an’ down 
alone, without their folks.” This with a severely 
virtuous air which astonished and delighted her new 
acquaintance. 

“I’m glad to hear you say so. I’ve seen things 
since I came here—” He tightened his lips and 
shook his head. “ But, as you say, Market Street’s 
a fine sight along in the evening.” 

“One couldn’t never be lonesome there,” Cyn- 
thia threw in, with her little gurgling laugh. 

“ Couldn’t they ?” her friend responded, soberly. 
“ Well, I don’t know. J’ve been lonesome enough.” 

But Cynthia had made a sudden pause. They 
had come to an open square with dusty hay-scales 
for its center-piece. Various narrow, shabby 
streets devoted to business and the poorer class of 
tenement-houses diverged from here. “I’m goin’ 
down there,” Cynthia said, pointing to one which 
at the first glance seemed full of great warehouses. 
The rattle of passing carts filled their ears, with 
the cries of street venders selling their wares; a 
hand organ struck up a dancing tune just at Cyn- 
thia’s elbow, and the noise of machinery in motion 
from the great building on the corner she had 
designated as her point of departure was almost 
deafening. ‘“That’s the shoe factory, where lots o’ 
the girls work,” she explained, “and the Home’s 
a few steps down that street on the other side.” 

“Ts it?” said her companion, with interest. “I 
b’lieve I’ll walk along down there, if you don’t mind. 
I s’pose the street’s free,” with a shamefaced at- 
tempt at a joke. But Cynthia was even more 
embarrassed. “ Well, I do’ no,” she said. “I 
guess folks can go along there that wants to.” 

“T rather guess I’m one o’ that kind,” he said 
boldly, as he seized the mouth of a dray horse and 
brought him back upon his haunches by a jerk, just 
in time, as it seemed to him, to save Cynthia from 
sudden calamity. She had made a bold dash into 
the maelstrom of the square, and by a series of dips 
and dives and short runs had gained the other side. 
It was some minutes before he joined her. He 
was a little flurried by a sense of the danger she had 
escaped, and somewhat ashamed of his own lumber- 
ing and careful progress after her. ‘ You'll just 
up an’ be killed some o’ these days,” he said, with 
the severe familiarity which the occasion and their 
previous conversation engendered. 

“ Not much,” Cynthia answered, lightly ; “ there 
ain’t one o’ them horses spry enough t’ step on me 
when I’ve made a start.” 

“T b’lieve you,” her companion rejoined, with a 
laugh ; “ though you’d better not ran too big a resk.” 

They turned the corner. The street was a quiet 
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one when they had passed out of hearing of the 
engine at the shoe factory. It was a short 

from the square to a busy thoroughfare beyond. 
The backs of one or two old warehouses abutted 
upon the sidewalk, which had been narrowed to 
make way for them, and in the angles of these, 
peanut and fruit stands seemed to flourish. A 
shabby tenement-house or two filled up the measure 
of space. They stood a few paces back from the 
street, with close, broken shutters hiding their inner 
nakedness, and without a spear of grass to beautify 
the bare strip of hard-beaten ground before their 
heavy old doors. It was one of these that had 
been given to Dorothy and her associates to use 
for her working girls’ home. It had been newly 
painted and freshened up, and seemed to have 
stepped out to show itself in its new attire. At 
some time in its past history a shop for the sale of 
groceries or small wares had evidently been opened 
in one of the great square rooms at the side of the 
front door. The small-paned windows had given 
place here to one which filled the whole front. A 
bright red curtain covered the lower half of it now, 
and the narrow gate and still more narrow passage- 
way at one side led up to what must have been 
formerly the entrance to the shop. There was no 
chance for flowers, there was hardly so much as a 
border of green to be seen, but the place was 


clean, and the house, with its solid, respectable front, 
and now with the sun’s late rays warming its whole 
face to cheerfulness, was a most comfortable, invit- 
ing place to Cynthia’s companion. 

“ Well, it does look cheery with that little bit of 
a red thing in the window,” he said, as Cynthia 
“You're sure they 


paused at the narrow gateway. 
wouldn’t take me in?” 

Cynthia laughed. “We don’t have any young 
men here—except Saturday night. The girls can 
bring their friends then if they want to. There’s 
always singing and picture papers to look at, or 
somebody reads or tells a story, and the girls bring 


- their work.” 


“And they ask their young men friends?” he 
said, rather eagerly. 

“Y-es,” Cynthia responded, doubtfully. “But 
you see you couldn’t come, because you ain’t got 
anybody to ask you,” and Cynthia became all at 
once intensely interested in the handle of her 


He gave her a slow, droll look. “I’ve—got 
you.” 

“T—TI guess I'd better be goin’ in,” she said, 
making a move away from the gate, and cutting 
the laugh that had risen to her lips short off be- 
tween her teeth. 

Her companion took his hand off the fence. 
“ And I don’t s’pose I should care much about the 
Saturday nights, anyway. There'd only be a lot o’ 
strange folks.” And the settled, sorry look which 
Cynthia had marked when she first noticed him 
crept back over his young face. 

“’Tain’t bad to come, if you’re early,” she vent- 
ured. “And there are lots o’ seats back by the 
door, and Mr. Hindlay looks in ’most always—at 
least he did up to the other place. Mebbe he’d 
bring you.” 

“ Oh, does he?” her companion said, brightening. 
“ Well, then, I’ll come. He ain’t here now, is he?” 
with that peculiar New England uncertainty of in- 
quiry as if to take the edge off of every hope. “I’d 
just like to see him for about five minutes, if you’d 
tell him.” 

“ But I don’t know your name!” said Cynthia, 
with a little burst of laughter. It had been pent 
up within her for some time, and was so spon- 
taneous and infectious that her stranger friend 
joined in it. Fortunately, the short street was quite 
deserted, and the side of the house next to them 
showed no sign of eavesdroppers. There was really 
nobody to listen but a couple of quarrelsome spar- 
rows in a half-dead maple tree over the way. 

“My name don’t matter,” he said, after a moment. 
“Tt might be John or it might be Amos. I should 
be the same fellow, anyway, shouldn’t I? It hap- 
pens to be Amos—Amos Barstow ; Mr. Hindlay will 
know. I s’pose you felt more acquainted because 
you found I knew him. I did,” he added, rather 
ambiguously. 

“Yes,” thia assented, with her hand on the 
door knob. “I said you must be all right if Mr. 
Hindlay knew you.” ’ 

“Well, maybe I am, and maybe I ain’t,” he 
responded, with modesty, remembering how he had 
left home, “but I’m all right to you, anyway. And 
I begin to feel better a’ready. Seabury ain’t such 
a bad place, after all.” 

But Cynthia had disappeared behind the door. 
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THE MAN WHOLLY ALIVE. 


** Much did he, and much well ; yet most of all 

I prized his skill in leisure, and the ease 

OF a life flowing full, without a plan ; 

For most are idly busy.” 
)|UR Lowell wrote of a whole man when 
he penned these lines. Of how many 
could they be truthfully written? We 
are skilled in motion, but novices at 
rest. Here and there may be found a 
rarely endowed man, who knows how to use time, 
but most of us are its slaves, so driven that, when 
custom appoints a time of freedom, it imposes a 
burden; it provides a gift which many of us can- 
not use. 

Oh, the pity of it that man, created with so 
many possibilities of enjoyment, should early lose 
the power to use them; that he should become 
so one-sided in his capacities that the broken routine 
of his life should leave him helpless! Office, store, 
shop, Change, to mauy American men mean life ; 
their absence from this daily life means death in 
life. The first effort such men make when they 
have yielded to the habit of the times, and taken a 
vacation, is to seek the daily paper and shut them- 
selves from all else. The world about them, every 
moment changing, presenting new phases to woo 
man, is unseen. The sweetest note a bird ever sang 
does not compare with the music of the “ stock 
ticker.’ The song of the rippling brook is lost 
while imagination is at work on a new advertise- 
ment. And the poem that makes their blood thrill 
is not that of Dante to Beatrice, of Petrarch to 
Laura, but that which sets forth their wares in 
jingles. The rocks become intelligible, and the 
reason of their being is recognized, when they pre- 
sent a large, flat, smooth surface that offers room for 
advertising purposes. This onesidedness may mean 
money, but it does not mean life. That comes 
when a man keeps in training his whole nature. 
For God never created a human being shutting up 
his capacities to money-making, money-getting. 

Is there a more painful sight than a row 
of strong, able-bodied men, sitting, tilted on the 
back legs of their chairs, on the piazza of a 
hotel? The tailor has done his share—knicker- 
bockers, lawn tennis shirts, and soft felt hats are 
there on the body ; but the wrinkled foreheads, the 
bored expression, tell their story—the mainspring of 
life is gone, the world is a blank without the daily 
employment. 

Having eyes they see not, and having ears they 
hear not; misuse and no use have deformed them. 

Yet no man loses his capacity for enjoyment 
except he chooses. We keep in our lives what we 
most value, and let slip from us those things which 
we prize least. Art, music, poetry, drama, nature 
in her manifold works, are ours if we choose to 
keep them. 

If, as we grow older, we find our pleasures less- 
ening, we may know it is because we have chosen to 
let the opportunities for enjoyment slip from us, 
till capacity itself is lost. 

So our poet strikes the keynote of every life that 
lives to fullness, when he says: 


‘** Much did he, and much well: yet most of all 
I prized his skill in leisure.” 











The Paris edition of the “Herald” tells a 
pathetic story of a man named Joseph Borras, who 
was sentenced to death and served three years in 
prison, ten months of the time with a ball and chain 
fastened to his feet, for a crime he never committed. 
A subscription started for him by the “ nie a 
and “ Herald ” realized a considerable sum. When 
questioned after his release Borras said: “I am 
not yet accustomed to my liberty. My stomach is 
cramped, and I can eat only a very little at a time. 
If I walk for an hour I become tired, and have to 
sit down. But I am only twenty-eight years old, 
and shall soon be ready for hard work again.” 


WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 
By Lucy M. Hatt, M.D. 
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AS) AO/| and distortions which have resulted from 
iA Kap} the various impressions which man has 

y sought to convey by his outer covering, 
=! the great primary necessity for clothing 
has been almost lost sight of. This necessity is 
protection ; protection from observation, protection 
from cold, from heat, from wet, from injury in va- 
rious forms. 

Comfort, convenience, hygiene, and agreeable- 
ness to the eye should all be regarded as necessary 
accessories. These, too, are largely lost sight of or 
ignored because of the perversions of taste and 
obedience to customs which have grown out of centu- 
ries of abuse. The materials chiefly utilized for cloth- 
ing are cotton and linen, of the vegetable substances ; 
skins, hair, wool, silk, down, feathers, of the ani- 
mal. Minerals, as metals, glass, and various stones, 
are much used as ornaments. Cotton, wool, linen, 
and leather are the most abundant and useful mate- 
rials, and they form the principal part of the cloth- 
ing of the great mass of the people. 

In a moist and changeable climate like ours, where 
rheumatic affections, catarrhs, sensitive throats, and 
bronchial affections are so prevalent, an especial 
effort should be made to maintain a healthful equi- 
librium of the temperature of the skin. To effect 
this, woolen or silk underclothes should be em- 
ployed, summer and winter. Not a patch of an 
undervest, covering neither chest, shoulders, nor 
limbs, but a garment which shall clothe these as 
well as the trunk. 

A lady with one thickness of linen over arms and 
shoulders will tell you that she is half dead from 
the heat. The thermometer stands at 96° in the 
shade. You place your hand upon the perspiring 
skin; it is clammy and cold. A poor sufferer, her 
joints swollen with rheumatism, said to me on a hot 
summer’s day: “I perspire so, and suffer so terri- 
bly from the heat, that it is as hard to bear as my 
illness.” The touch of her skin chilled me like wet 
ice. “You should wear light woolen or silk gar- 
ments next your skin,” I said; “no half-way busi- 
ness, but all over, from neck to wrists and ankles.” 
I had hard work to convince her that she would be 
male more instead of less comfortable by doing as 
I advised, but I finally succeeded, and with the hap- 
piest results. 

The body should be evenly clothed, instead, as is 
often done by women, of being massed upon the 
trunk while the limbs are left half-clad. Many 
ladies wear low-necked and sleeveless undervests, so 
that they shall not feel the change so much in décolleté 
dressing. This course is a constant menace to the 
health, and the danger is doubled whenever the 
baring process is carried out. The custom, except 
in its most moderate indulgence, is reprehensible 
from every point of view. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that “cleanliness 
is next to godliness,” especially in the matter of 
underclothing. The changes should be frequent 
enough to prevent any possibility of an unhealthful 
accumulation of the exhalations and exfoliations 
from the skin. Two changes per week in cold, and 
daily or bi-daily changes in warm, weather are pretty 

rules, if varied to suit especial conditions. 

It is in the dress of woman that fancy, folly, 
variety, monotony, good taste and bad taste are all 
mingled in one grand chaos and named “ Fashion.” 

So great is the variety that no two women are 
ever seen dressed alike, except by some special rule 
or understanding ; and yet if ten thousand women 
were to pass a muddy crossing in New York ona 
rainy day, ninety-nine one-hundredths of them 
would be obliged to lift their skirts with their 
hands in order to save them from ruin, and not a 
woman of them but knows that she would be more 
comfortable, as well as modest, in a skirt two inches 
shorter. 

Dr. Sargent, in an article upon “The Physical 
Development of Women” (which should be read 
by every man and woman in Christendom), has 
demonstrated by careful experiment that, after 
taking a certain amount of active exercise, the 
heart impulse was increased to one hundred and 
fifty-two beats per minute when no corsets were 
worn, and to one hundred and sixty-eight per min- 
ute when corsets were worn. He adds: 
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“ One can form some idea of the wear and tear upon 
this important organ (the heart), and the physiological 


loss entailed upon the system in women who force it to 
labor over half their lives under such disadvantages as 
the tight corset imposes.” 


By the spirometer (or lung test) the average 
lung capacity when corsets were worn was ove hun- 
dred and thirty-two cubic inches; when the corsets 
were removed, the test showed an average lung 
capacity of one hundred and sixty-seven cubic 
inches—a gain of thirty-three cubic inches. 


“Who can estimate its value to the entire system ? 
Why preach the gospel of fresh air to women who de- 
liberately throw away twenty per cent. of it by the use 
of tight stays or corsets ?” 


Any woman is dressed too tightly when, in tak- 
ing a full breath, the expansion at the waist line is 
interfered with. Dr. Dickinson, in an admirable 
little pamphlet, has shown the manifold evils of 
corset-wearing in a most explicit and convincing 
manner. Even though the corset be not tight, he 
demonstrates that the downward and backward 
pressure of the steel, and the consequent displace- 
ment of the abdominal viscera, especially when the 
wearer sits or bends forward, is the source of grave 
injuries. I know of one noted throat specialist in 
this city who so fully recognizes the derangement 
of the vital action of the system from the use of 
corsets, that he absolutely commands his lady pa- 
tients one and all to leave them off. Dr. Sargent 
writes: “ As for skirts, what shall we say of them? 
They have hampered the progress of civilized wo- 
man for three thousand years.” This is true, and 
yet it need not continue to be so. To begin with, 
we like our skirts, and we intend to wear them, but 
there is no reason why they may not be so modi- 
fied as to be suitable for any and every occasion. 
There are times and seasons when even a trailing 
skirt is no more objectionable for a woman to wear 
than the flowing robe of the prelate or judge is for 
a man; but for business hours, why, in the name of 
common sense, cannot women adopt a sensible, com- 
fortable business dress? It is needed by the mill- 
ionaire’s daughter who takes her morning walk 
down Fifth Avenue at ten o’clock as much as by 
the shop-girl who hurried down Sixth Avenue three 
hours earlier. 

There is no objection to a woman making her 
dress for all occasions of ceremony, or for the 
home, as pleases her fancy ; and it may be as sumpt- 
uous as her means will allow, health and—must I 
add ?—modesty always being deferred to. She will 
all the more enjoy her finery for having worn a 
dress, during the hours when she required it, which 
was suited to the whirl and rush of the crowded 
thoroughfares, the busy, hurrying life of a great 
city hard at its day’s work. We daily see upon 
our streets many ladies whose apparel is almost 
perfect in its simplicity and its adaptation to time 
and place and the pursuit of the wearer. Many of 
these have in all respects conformed to the best 
hygienic models in all that they wear. Women of 
wealth and position are, fortunately, the leaders in 
these reforms, and their influence is daily widening. 
No better business dress for women could be de- 
vised than the Jenness-Miller system furnishes, 
with the one exception that the skirts are a little 
longer than they should be for perfect cleanliness, 
health, and safety to the wearer. Mrs. Miller 
knows this ; but, wise in her day and generation, 
she makes a concession in order that the greater 
number may be induced to conform to the greater 

Briefly described, the dress consists of a combi- 
nation undergarment of soft silk or wool; another, 
to be worn over this, of any goods the wearer 
desires. Extra drawers, or divided skirts, of mate- 
rial suited to the weather, are worn instead of 
underskirts; all these snugly fastened to an easy, 
nice-fitting waist. A gown form, extending from 
neck to feet, upon which the gown is made, com- 
pletes the costume. The body is smoothly fitted 
everywhere, but compressed and weighted nowhere. 
Nothing could be more simple and comfortable for 
work at home or abroad than this, and nothing can 
be more beautiful and complete than her more cer- 
emonious toilettes. 








The kali mujah, or death plant, of Java has 
flowers which continually give off a perfume so 
powerful as to overcome, if inhaled for any length 
of time, a full-grown man, and which kills all forms 
of insect life that approach close enough to come 
under its influence. 


MANNERISMS. 
By M. A. B. 


DON’T like to play with Regie,” said a 
little fellow in my hearing this morn- 
ing; “he’s all the time saying ’scuse 
me.” 

Now, Regie had been so often compli- 
mented for his politeness that, though only six years 
old, he was beginning to observe the formalities in a 
painful degree, and his constantly recurring “ ’seuse 
me,” united with a comical little air of priggishness, 
annoyed even his good-natured playfellow. 

“Perhaps you will understand better now,” 
gently said the mother of the young critic, “why I 
reprove you for beginning so many of your sen- 
tences with ‘say.’ It is easy to fall into a tiresome 
habit of that sort.” 

The incident set me to thinking (not without 
remembering, however, that “ by others’ faults wise 
men correct their own’”’) of the people I have met 
who indulge in pet conversational sins as freely as 
unconsciously. 

First to come to mind is a dear old lady whose 
sweet face smiles a perpetual benediction. She is 
a great reader, well posted on the topics of current 
interest, and would be a charming conversationalist 
if after every remark addressed to her she did not 
exclaim, “ What say?” until you long to be a type- 
writer prepared for manifolding. If sne were 
deaf, one would pity her affliction, but try changing 
the sentence and a sure proof of sound ear-drums 
follows. Toa nervous person this soon becomes 
unbearable, and often the kind old soul is debarred 
the pleasure of a neighborly call or a half-hour’s 
chat, which she dearly enjoys, just by this unfortu- 
nate piece of disagreeableness. 

“] am trying hard to think of all the news,” 
writes a friend, “but Aunt Jane is sitting on the 
other side of the table, and as she always sniffs at 
intervals of twenty-five seconds, I can’t keep my 
mind on anything but the coming sniff.” Yet 
Aunt Jane could have told of a habit equally annoy- 
ing of the fair writer’s own—that of beginning her 
sentences with why. “ Will you have tea or 
coffee?” “Why, tea, if you please.” “Shall 
you go down-town to-day?” “ Why, yes, I think 
so.” “Are you fond of angels’ food?” “Why, 
yes, rather.” “How do you like that new book ?” 
“ Why, pretty well as far as I have read,” etc., 
till “ the coming sniff ” fades into insignificance. 

Here is a young man who constantly asserts that 
you are acquainted with facts you never heard of 
before, not even questioning with doncherknow, 
but in the most excited manner repeatedly accusing 
you: “I saw Harry Smith just now, you know, and 
he said that his wif¢ had had a lot of money left 
her, you know, by a rich uncle that had just drop- 
ped off, you know, and that they were going to 
make prompt use of it, you know, and would prob- 
ably start tor Europe in a few weeks, you know ;” 
through all of which he was not aware he had said 
“you know” even once. 

A young lady who enters most sympathetically 
into the spirit of a conversation would be one of 
the best of that rare class called good listeners had 
not her vocabulary such a monotonous fecundity of 
yeses. She gives them as many inflections as there 
are irregularities in a Greek verb, and only a well- 
trained mind can keep on the straight track and not 
switch off to wonder what the next variation will 
be. I heard her thus disconcert a small boy who 
had been sent with a message: “ Miss (Yes), 
my mother told me to come over (Yes ?) to tell you 
that our currants were ripe (Yes/), and that if 
you would like some (Yxs!), you could have all you 
wanted (Yes?) by, yes, by coming over (Yes), and, 
yes, by coming over (Yes ?), yes, and— Oh, I for- 
get!” and, with a face like a peony, he turned and 
fled. 

“What a bashful little fellow! I suppose she 
meant that I was to come over and help pick them. 
He’s the boy who took the prize for recitation at 
school last week. Queer he could recite a long 
selection then and yet forget just one sentence 
before an audience of three.” 

“He wasn’t interrupted there,” said her brother, 
bluntly. 

Peculiar to the genus schoolgirl is the habit of 
making an and sandwich of every sentence. Count 
the ands heard in the course of two minutes’ voluble 
chatter, and see what ratio the necessary ones bear 
to the superfluous ones. It is so convenient to use 
a long-drawn-out and when thinking what to say 
next! 

People not frivolous in the least often giggle 
over everything they say, and use a snicker for 
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each mark of punctuation; but this is usually more 
from nervousness than any other cause, and a little 
self-control will remedy it. 

What is more tiresome than the personification 
of a familiar quotation book, to whom every trivi- 
ality suggests a line from some poet, to be given 
with a flourish, and as if originated then and there. 
He cannot hand a glass of water without “ Drink, 
pretty creature, drink,” or pass the sugar without 
“Sweets to the sweet.” How he delights to trip 
the unsuspecting by asking in what book of the 
Bible occurs the comforting , “God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” or offering a prize 
for finding the author of “Consistency, thou art a 
jewel.” What but a quotation can describe such 
people! “They have been at a great feast of 
languages and stolen [only] the scraps.” 

Then there is the wearisome punster ; how many 
times have you dodged into a store, or around a 
corner, to avoid his suggestion that it is a bad day 
for the race, or that tulips would be much worn 
this season, when you felt unequal to the effort of 
summoning a sickly smile in response! Would that 
we could send him and all of his ilk to the asylum 
that Dr. Holmes erected for decayed punsters so 
many years ago! 

Thus might the list be lengthened indefinitely. 
The question naturally arises, Ought one to call a 
friend’s attention to sucha habit? Most decidedly 
yes, if you can do it with exquisite tact and due 
anxiety for having your eyes directed to similar 
failings of your own. 








PARTNERS, NOT ENEMIES. 


the warm weather unsettles every 

and every breath is an effort, how 
invigorating it is to turn to “Over the 
Teacups”’ for a draught of mentally re- 





— freshing common sense! Dr. Holmes is 
like the perpetually bubbling spring, the thought of 
which makes even Croton tolerable. He never fails 
to either give a new view of life or develop a philos- 
ophy that makes our misfortunes drop their disguise 
and appear as blessings. Every common fact of life 
takes on a new character when viewed through the 
glasses of his hopeful spirit. When he gives a 
stab at the most sensitive rib, we know it is our 
weakness, and instantly resolve to grow stronger, 
and in the midst of admiration we are awakened 
again to the versatility of the man by this display of 
the journalistic sense. For here, when the state of 
the temperature forces us to remember the mortal 
coil, and wish, with Sydney Smith, that we might 
sit in our bones, we find our dispenser of philoso- 
phy over the teacups talking wisely of health. He 
says: 


“Tf you mean to keep as well as possible, the less 
you think about your health the better. You know 
enough not to eat or drink what you have found does 
not agree with you. You ought to know enough not 
to expose yourself needlessly to draughts. If you take 
a ‘constitutional,’ walk with the wind when you can, and 
take a closed car against it if you ean get one. Walk- 
ing against the wind is one of the most dangerous kinds 
of exposure, if you are sensitive to cold. But except a 
few simple rules, such as I have just given, let your 
health take care of itself as long as it behaves de- 
cently.” 


And there is a chorus of “ Amens.” How de- 
lightful, after we have listened to the dogmatically 
expressed opinion that a certain diet is the only 
diet that permits man to work at all! So much 
fruit or no fruit; so much meat or no meat, accord- 
ing to the theory of the fanatic. Then we find 
another refreshing thought from our doctor, who 
tells us again : 


“ Let me tell you one thing. I think if patients and 
physicians were in the habit of recognizing the fact 1 
am going to mention, both would be gainers. The law 
I refer to must be familiar to all cheoving physicians, 
and to all intelligent persons who have observed their 
own bodily and mental conditions. This is the curve of 
health. It isa mistake to suppose that the normal state 
of health is represented by a straight horizontal line. 
Independently of the well-known causes which raise or 
depress the standard of vitality, there seems to be—I 
think I may venture to say there is—a rhythmic undu- 
lation in the flow of the vital force. The ‘dynamo’ 
which furnishes the working powers of consciousness 
and action has its annual, its monthly, its diurnal waves, 
even its momentary ripples, in the current it furnishes. 
There are greater and lesser curves in the movement 
of every day’s life—a series of ascending and of deseend- 
ing movements, a periodicity depending on the very 
nature of the force at work in the living organism. 
Thus we have our good seasons and our bad seasons, 
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our days and our bad days, life climbing and de- 
seending in long or short undulations, which I have 
called the curve of health. 

“From this fact spring a great proportion of the 
errors of medical practice. On it are based the delu- 
sions of the various shadowy systems which impose 
themselves on the ignorant and half-learned public as 
branches or ‘schools’ of science. A remedy taken at 
the time of the ascent in the curve of health is found 
successful. The same remedy taken while the curve is 
in its downward movement proves a failure.” 


How we bless him! For it is like the breaking 
of slavery’s chains to be told by one with such au- 
thority for opinion that infallibility is not one of 
the claims he makes for the profession of which he 
is so honored a member. When in ill health, he 
anys, 

“T should prefer a owe of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, who had a firm belief in himself and his meth- 
ods. I do not wonder at all that the public support a 
whole community of pretenders who show the portraits 
of the patients they have ‘cured.’ The best physicians 
will tell you that, though many patients get well under 
their treatment, they rarely cure anybody.” 

And at the end we are thrown back to the orig- 
inal proposition to let nature do her own work witt - 
out being harassed, but, when she needs it, bring to 
her aid science invigorated by hope, recognizing 
her subordinate position, and working as an aid, nut 
as a king. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY. 


By Kate Upson Criark. 








#\|N excellent amateur pianist was récently 

<j asked how she had managed to keep up 

her music. She was over forty, and had 

: reared a large family. She had never 
—— been rich, and she had had more social 
burdens to carry than fall to the lot of most women. 

“ How have you ever done it?” reiterated her 
friend, who had long ago lost the musical skill 
which she had gained at an expense of years of 
study and thousands of dollars. 

“T have done it,” replied the other, “by practic- 
ing fifteen minutes a day, whenever I could not get 
more. Sometimes, for several months together, I 
have been able to practice two or three hours each 
day. Now and then I have taken a term of les- 
sons, so as to keep up with the times, but, however 
busy and burdened I have been, unless actually ill 
in bed, I have practiced at least fifteen minutes 
every day. That has ‘tided me over’ from one 
period of leisure to another, until now I have still 
my one talent, at least as well improved as it ever 
was, with which to entertain my friends and amuse 
myself.” , 

It is amazing to those who have tried it to see 
what can be accomplished by laying aside even a 
small portion of time daily for a set purpose. You 
find your habits of religious devotion wavering. 
“ The cares of this life” are choking out the better 
growths. Seize a fraction of your time and lay it 
aside for reading the Bible and for prayer. If 
you take it as soon as possible after breakfast, you 
will be surest to get it. Do not curtail your sleep 
for any purpose. The duty of sleep is just as bind- 
ing as the duty of prayer. Women will never 
amount to anything in any department until they 
learn that the care of their health is a sacred 
duty. 

Do you find your mental furnishings growing 
rusty and dim? By reading a good book fifteen 
minutes each day, you can effectually renew your 
mental vigor. 

You cannot master an art by working fifteen 
minutes a day upon it; but the fruit of years of 
study in literature, music, or painting can be con- 
served through busy months by the devotion of 
even a few minutes daily, if you can get no more 
time, to hard practice. Then the health can be 
greatly benefited by even a short stroll in the open 
air when it is impossible to take longer ones. 1t is 
like the proverbial saving of the pennies and 
gathering up of the fragments. The results are 
simply astonishing. 








A retired plumber thus gives a point in the 
‘“ Sanitary Engineer” for the relief of householders : 
“ Just before retiring at night pour into the clogged 
pipe enough liquid soda lye to fill the trap or bent 
part of the pipe. Be sure that no water runs in it 
tillthe next morning. During the night the lye will 
convert all the offal into soft soap, and the first 
current of water in the morning will wash it away, 
and clear the pipe clean as new.” 
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A DAY’S MAIL. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE SUMMER. 


[48st summer a party of young folks was spending 
the evening playing some games, when one of the 
company suggested a new one, which I will try to 


explain. ‘ 

Tet each player have two slips of blank paper ; let 
him write a question, exclamation, or any short sentence 
regarding a person (mentioning his or her name), 
whether present or not, but with whom all the players 
are acquainted ; then let him write on the other slip a 
name of anything, as ball, elephant, lover. The more 
ridiculous the word the better. When all the slips 
have been collected and shaken in two hats, let each 
player draw a name and a sentence. The point of the 
game is to write some kind of jig or rhyme (or poetry 
if one is able), bringing in what is written on the two 
pieces of paper. ; 

Of course all people may not be of a poetical turn of 
mind, and it is really very droll to hear the attempts 
that are made. Among the players, some have no idea 
of rhythm at all, and only make the last word of each 
line rhyme ; but others are really quite clever. 

On this particular evening, a young lady happened 
to draw the sentence, “ How old is Jamie?” Her 
word was “ Dove.” 

Now, Jamie was a very good-looking youth of the 
village, and they all had a joke about him. They 
could not imagive how old he was. Tall, gay, yet he 
was not at all boyish-looking, although he had a most 
peculiar voice, which sometimes ran high and some- 
times decidedly low. The standing talk among the 
young people was that he would never pay any atten- 
tion to them, although they tried their best to gain his 
favor. He had the common fault—bashfulness. 

This little poem was written on the spur of the 
moment : 

* HOW OLD IS JAMIE ?” 
“ DOVE.” 
i 
In —— town there dwells a lad, 
The sight of him just makes one glad. 


So fine in form, so sweet of face, 
His every act is done with grace. 


IL. 


Each summer morn upon the green, 
This taking youth may well be seen, 
A central figure in the town, 
Walking or driving up or down. 


Il. 
Alone? Ah, never !—by his side 
The prettiest girls their blushes hide. 


For Jamie is the village beau ; 
And, oh! the girls do love him so!!! 


IV. 


‘* How old is Jamie ?” do you ask. 

To answer's not an easy task. 

With face so grave, and voice so high, 
We cannot tell, either you or I! 


V. 


How old is Jamie matters not, 

The weather now is far too hot, 

But, certainly, all boys above, 

Soars Jamie— 

That immaculate ‘* Dove!”’ 
ALICE, 
This is, of course, only an illustration of how funny 
and bright such rhymes may be. 





Having seen in your excellent paper many articles in 
regard to summer homes, we too would like to say a 
word on that subject, but of something that has, as 
yet, not been spoken of. A small matter it may be in 
itself, but one that adds considerably to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the guests. I do not write in re- 
gard to hotels or large boarding-houses, but of pleasant 
little homes in small villages and at farmhouses. To 
come directly to the point, why do not the proprietors 
try to make the supper a more appetizing meal? City 
people are accustomed to substantials at the last meal, 
and consequently, although they have had a dinner in 
the middle of the day, they feel the need of something 
relishing, particularly as the country air and exercise 
increase their appetite for something “ warm and nice.” 
I do not mean heavy and expensive dishes, but cheap, 
simple articles, such as a nice hash of cold meat and 
potatoes ; salt codfish picked fine, and prepared with 
milk or cream ; smoked beef pre in the same 
way ; cream potatoes (these could be prepared from 
potatoes left from the dinner), or a nice hot dish of 
milk or cream toast. All these dishes (and many 
others as cheap) are but little trouble, but are so much 
enjoyed by the guests, and doubly so after a cold, rainy 
day, when one feels dull and a little homesick. After 
such a day it is very cheering to go into the dining- 
room and find a warm, savory little supper spread, in- 
stead of, as at so many boarding-places, preserves and 
faney cake, and perhaps a plate of cold meat, but often 
not even that. A savory supper warms the heart as 
well as the stomach, because it is an evidence that the 
hostess tries to give a homelike feeling to her guests, 
instead of thinking only of their money. And such a 
woman is herself benefited, for her boarders will re- 
member such a summer home, and will come again. 
I am sure many would be very willing to improve their 
suppers in this way did they know it would give pleas- 
ure, but few boarders like to suggest it. 

Mr. AND Mrs. SMITH. 
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A WORD TO THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 


By Emity Jane RIcHARDSON. 


RONG er UCH has been said and written to college 
| girls of late regarding the advantages 
and responsibilities to which their college 
| life subjects them. To these girls is 
“2 given the inestimable advantage of being 
placed in a position where they are surrounded by 
an influence for the best and highest things, and 
with this the added responsibility incident upon 
enlarged opportunities. Naturally there is much 
of advice, caution, and encouragement needed by 
those to whom it is expected will fall most of the 
influential positions open to women. 

But there seems to be little said to those poor 
individuals that are denied the privilege of this 
higher education. To this latter class I have the 
misfortune to belong. Therefore, in this dearth of 
advice, I have felt tempted to do a little preaching 
myself, primarily because I wish to make it neces- 
sary that I shall practice what I preach. 

Surely this summer vacation is a good time in 
which to consider and make plans for the winter’s 
work. I do not mean by this to make resolutions 
that will never be fulfilled, nor to undertake courses 
of reading that will usurp the place of evident 
duties. 

We must not be like the small girl that wanted 
to benefit humanity one Saturday morning by or- 
ganizing a missionary society, and made not only 
herself but all the family miserable because her 
mother wished her to stay at home and clean the 
silver. ° 
Those of us who are obliged to earn our own liv- 
ings may find many kinds of work distasteful to us, 
but we must be ready to do anything. There is a 
prevalent notion, as harmful as it is fallacious, that 
it is a disgrace for a graduate from a high school 
or academy to do any kind of work that is not 
making 3s use of that education she has ob- 
tained. We hear remarks like this: “ Oh, yes ; 
she had a high school education, but a lot of good 
it did her! She is now working in a dressmaker’s 
establishment.” And why not? If she is ambi- 
tious she will probably climb higher, and if her 
special talent is dressmaking, all praise to her that 
she has had courage enough to take up that line of 
work rather than make a second-rate teacher. We 
are sure she will make not only a better dress- 
maker but also a broader and happier woman for 
what education she received, though there may not 
seem to be a practical application of it in every 
buttonhole she makes. 

We all know that an education means, not the 
possession of just so much knowledge, but the dis- 
cipline and training to which the mind is subjected 
while obtaining that knowledge. Let us be ready 
to receive whatever discipline is sent to us, believ- 
ing it is all for the futherance of our well-being in 
one way or another. Perhaps it is in order that 
we may better appreciate the blessing of further 
education that it is for a time withheld. But don’t 
let us be discouraged. We may never be able to 
write B.A. after our names, but that should not 
prevent us from improving every opportunity to 
continue our studies—to do some of the work pre- 
scribed in the college curriculum. 

Without doubt it will be harder to study by our- 
selves than under an inspiring teacher ; but what is 
won with difficulty is more dearly prized. Without 
doubt there will be more danger of our becoming 
narrow when working alone than when we are 
brought into daily contact with other students. 
There is no place where one feels so free to criticise 
and discuss as in the schoolroom. Therefore it 
would be better for us to pursue our studies under 
instruction or with company. But, however unfa- 
vorable the conditions may be, let us persevere. 
We know the dangers; that is half. We must 
be on the lookout to prevent ourselves from getting 
into a rat. It might be well to study something for 
which we have a dislike; and if the despised sub- 
ject be mathematics, by all means let us take 
it as a daily medicine. Goldsmith says: ‘In 
order to restrain the luxuriancy of young imagi- 
nation, which is apt to run riot, to enlarge the 
stock of ideas, exercise the reason, and ripen the 
judgment, the pupil must be engaged in the severer 
study of science.” We have all the advantages of 
the elective system. We must be careful to elect 
wisely. We must not dine on sugar-plums every 
day simply because we like them. Our minds need 
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solid food as much as do our bodies. These may 
seem like very trite remarks, but one needs to 
remember and apply them sometimes. 

If we are deprived of some blessings, surely 
we escape some evils also. The Rev. E. E. Hale 
quotes the following remark from Jules Simon: 
‘We used to prepare young men for life; now we 
prepare them for examinations.” We rejoice that 
what we learn will be learned for its own sake, not 
that we may pass a favorable examination. 

Many of us have realized how much is lost by 
the possession of a poor memory. This next year 
would not be lost if we did nothing more than to 
improve that faculty. We have heard of wonders 
being accomplished in that direction simply by com- 
mitting something each day; and, no matter what 
our duties, time’can be found to do this. Shake- 
speare can be learned while doing housework. I 
know this by experience. But each one will recog- 
nize her own needs. 

If we have to rely on ourselves four years sooner 
than our college sisters, let us make out of our dis- 
appointment an advantage. Let us be ambitious to 
be of as much use as they; let-us do that for our- 
selves which will fit us to be of the greatest service 
to God and man. 








HOW TO SWIM. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 





URING college days, some years ago, the 
writer was bathing one afternoon with 
& his class ball nine and their friends, after 
a match played in one of the Connecti- 
cut shore towns. It was then that he 
noticed and, by inquiry, confirmed the fact that 
about one-third of the bathers could not swim. 
This, too, was the case of twenty or thirty young 
men of athletic tastes, and most-of them proficient 
in at least one branch of outdoor sports. If boys 
and men were to be taken at random, the propor- 
tion of one-third non-swimmers would probably be 
increased ; and we all know how uncommon the 
art of swimming is among American girls. This 
surely is a matter of serious import. It means that 
undoubtedly a very large majority of our popula- 
tion not only miss a healthful- sport of the waters, 
but in the many dangers pertaining to water can 
do nothing to preserve themselves; that they can- 
not even pass the few feet of watery space which 
may lie between them and safety, or lend a hand 
to save others. Aside from the value of swimming 
thus emphasized, it is no small thing for their enjoy- 
ment that the constant terror of water which those 
who cannot swim experience through life should be 
cured. When once that natural terror is mastered, 
the waters, instead of being a thing for fear, become 
a delight, and a welcoming friend instead of a 
fierce and dangerous enemy. 

If the would-be swimmer will but try on himself, 
in the hands of an expert friend, an experiment in 
hydrostatics, he ought quickly to overcome this 
natal dread of water. Let such a friend take you, 
when bathing, to some sloping bottom just beyond 
your depth. Now summon up your courage, shut 
your mouth tightly, and try to stand upright in the 
water. You will find that you cannot sink beyond 
a point which is somewhere between the nostrils 
and the eyes—usually about midway. This, to be 
sure, shuts off the breath, but it means that all the 
force needed to raise the nose and mouth above the 
surface and allow breathing is the power required 
to lift a section of the head, say, an inch and a half 
thick und of the head’s horizontal diameter—a sec- 
tion which would weigh not more than two or three 
pounds. It proves also that the water will naturally 
sustain above it any part of the body not to exceed 
the weight of about one-half the whole head. If, 
therefore, you can submerge your body, except your 
nose and mouth, you ean never sink at all. To 
test this practically in the water, throw your head 
gently back on the shoulders, lift your feet slowly, 
and let your body take care of itself. You will 
find that you cannot sink, and will be amazed to 
discover how quickly you gain confidence: Of 
course this experiment should be tried in stili water 
which should not be more than three or four feet 
deep. 

Fee this natural power of flotation in the 
human body come the prime rules for learning to 
swim: (1) Don’t be afraid to trust yourself to 
waters not over your depth. (2) Keep, while try- 
ing the motions, as large a part of the body as possi- 
ble under the surface. (3) Move the limbs gently, 
not spasmodically. (4) When breasting the water, 
keep the head thrown backward, as this drops 
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the lighter chest down, and increases the flotation. 
(5) Make the movement of the limbs regular. 
(6) Don’t hold your breath, but breathe naturally. 
This last rule is contrary to advice often given to 
learners, but there can be little doubt that the arti- 
ficial act of holding the breath makes beginners 
timid and slower to master natural and easy swim- 
ming. For the same cause most of the “aids” to 
swimming are essentially humbugs, including life- 
preservers, corks, and planks. 

Perhaps no directions for learning to swim are 
quicker in their results than the following very 
simple ones, which need no teacher or artificial 
appliances: Select a spot where the water is about 
three and a half feet deep, with a smooth sand 
bottom. Drop yourself gently forward, with the 
legs stiffened, letting the great toes rest lightly on 
the sand; keep your arms under water, and take 
three or four strokes as slowly as you dare, which 
will draw the toes a short distance on the bottom. 
Keep this up for awhile, and then try it using but 
one toe for support. Next lift both toes and essay 
a stroke or two evenly with both legs and arms. 
In spite of your firmest resolution you will proba- 
bly find that these strokes will, at first, be rapid, 
and that it will be some time before you can take 
two or three without touching bottom. But perse- 
vere, lengthen gradually the time between the 
strokes, and half a dozen of these self-taught and 
progressive lessons ought to enable you to swim a 
dozen feet or more. 

Assuming that a swimmer has become proficient 
enough to propel himself over a few rods, the fol- 
lowing hints will be useful in attaining higher 
swimming powers: In floating on the back, which 
is an excellent method of resting the body, throw 
the head far backward on the shoulders, and expose 
nothing but the nostrils. To dive gracefully, always 
choose deep water, hold the heels tightly together, 
and strive for the knack of tossing them well up in 
the air. Diving is less an art of the head than of 
the heels. In long-distance swimming the motions 
of the limbs should be very slow and methodical, 
with constant shifting of the chief muscular effort 
from arms to legs, and the reverse. This allows 
the different parts of the body to rest; and for the 
same reason, in swimming long distap-es, the style 
should be shifted every few rods—dog fashion, on 
the back, “overhand,” “side cut,” and so on. 
Except to save life, no swimmer ought ever to go 
far vut into a lake or the sea unless accompanied 
by a boat. His long-distance swimming can be 
practiced quite as well parallel with the shore and 
just out of depth. Rash disregard of this rule is 
the chief reason why so many “good swimmers ” 
get death notices in the newspapers. 

Persons accustomed only to fresh water, even if 
good swimmers, should beware of their first vent- 
ures in surf bathing, and take no risks. The sea, 
with its breakers, tides, currents, and rough sur- 
faces, is always far more perilous than the smooth 
waters of lake or river. In no case stay in salt 
water more than twenty minutes. Do not fall into 
the common fashion of a flannel bathing suit, which 
is heavy, “soggy” material, and impedes free 
movements of the limbs. Lighter but strong linen 
stuffs, like thin canvas, are far better. Both knee- 
breeches and jacket should be carefully shrunk 
before making, and afterward should fit body and 
limbs smoothly, but not tightly. The arms should 
be left bare nearly to the body, and the breeches 
fastened loosely above the knee, so as not to bind 
the joint. 

The first thing a surf bather should learn is to 
dive through the combers and rise on the further 
side. Next he should practice rising up the wave 
just at the point where its first little break gives 
him a gentle “love tap” on the cheek. The ascent 
and descent on the steep wave at this point is a 
most delightful sensation. As his final and most 
consummate art in common sea bathing, he should 
learn to throw himself, with eyes shut and every 
muscle absolutely relaxed, at the point where a 
comber breaks most powerfully. This requires 
some courage. The dashing, roaring waters twist 
and turn the body pretty violently at first, but in 
three or four seconds drop it gently upon the sands. 
He who enjoys this test absolutely loses fear of the 
sea, and, if a good swimmer also, is ready for any 
emergency of the ocean. 

Finally, a few brief hints on life-saving. If 
seized with cramp—it almost always comes in the 
thigh or calf of leg, from too long a stay in the 
water—instantly try your best to endure the pain 
of stiffening the leg, dropping the heel, and throw- 
ing the foot upward toward the shin. Swim with 
the arms alone, or float unti] aid comes. If sub- 
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ject to cramp, never go out of depth. In aiding a 
drowning person, seize him firmly from behind 
below the armpits, trying to prevent his turning 
upon you. If, in spite of your grasp, he seems 
likely to turn, swim two or three feet away, and 
try to grasp him behind once more. Should he 
once seize you firmly, strike him with a quick blow 
between the eyes. Then, when he is dazed, jerk 
yourself free, grasp him again, and “steer ” him to 
shore, or support him until help comes. In surf 
bathing, if you are caught in the undertow near 
shore, swim in near the surface. But if pretty far 
out from shore, swim high on the top of the waves 
and low in the trough. This rule depends on a 
complex law of wave motion, by remembering 
which in a time of peril a leading professor at one 
of our universities once told me he had probably 
saved his life. 








MY FIRST PATIENT. 


By EwizaABETH JARRETT. 


T was a poor, miserable little baby, born 

1 in the early springtime, and though 

the summer had but fairly begun, it 

plainly had but a few more months to 

live.” So Dr. May began, having been 

earnestly begged for a story, a real story out of his 
own experience. 

“How did they come to send for you, Dr. May ? 
be its parents poor or rich ? and where did they 

ive?” 

“T never saw its parents, nor, indeed, any one 
belonging to it, except one person who used to 
hover in and out occasionally, and who appeared 
interested, but from whom I never could get a 
single worg. No, it was evidently a waif—a stray,” 
and Dr. May sighed deeply. “It was the first of 
June when [ first saw it,” the Doctor continued 
presently, “and its condition was truly pitiable. 
There it lay, in my office, on its poor little back, 
kicking vigorously with all but one of its little legs, 
and trying evidently to regain its—” 

“All but one! How many legs did it have, 
pray ?” said clever Fred, Sotto voce ; but tue Doctor 
unexpectedly answered him with a sharp “ Six, sir!” 

“ Six !” and then there was a general shout from 
the rest. “Oh, Dr. May! A baby with six legs! 
Who ever heard of such a thing?” Dr. May 
waited till the laughter had subsided, and then 
gravely said, “I thought you asked for a story 
from my own experience! Now, who’s telling this 
tale, you or I?” He seemed so much in earnest 
that the children could not tell whether he were 
really angry or not; so Florrie ventured, “Go on, 
please, Doctor, I want to hear about the baby! 
Me was the matter with it? Did you cure 
it 99 

“ That, naturally, was the first question I asked 
myself—what’s the matter with it?” resumed the 
Doctor ; “and in order to determine, I lifted the 
wee thing up in my fingers, still kicking vigorously, 
and laid it on my parlor window-sill.”’ 

“On the par—,” but a hand clapped over his 
lips stopped Fred's exclamation just in time, for 
the Doctor seemed not to have heard it. At all 
events he went on with his story. 

“It evidently had been a beautiful baby, not- 
withstanding its present plight. It had two very 
large, lustrous, reddish-brown eyes, one of which, 
however, had been sadly hurt, for the sight was 
gone. Five of its little legs were strong and vigor- 
ous” (Fred coughed), “ but the sixth had been in- 
jured in some way, for when the baby crawled, and 
crawl it would, in spite of my efforts to keep it 
quiet, this leg hung limp and useless at its side, one 
joint being bent back against the other.” 

“How dreadful !” said Florrie. 

“Its wings were in perfect condition, however, 
brilliant and—” but Florrie’s look of amazement 
at this juncture upset even the Doctor's assumed 
gravity, and he could go no further. 

“ What was it, Dr. May?” they all asked now. 
“ Was it a bee? or what?” 

“Tt was a fly, my dears, a tiny, tiny little mite 
of afly. It had evidently set out early to earn its 
own living, but had met with some terrible acci- 
dent, and would doubtless have starved to death, 
had I not seen it, and helped it on a little.” 

“Tell as what you did, Dr. May?” 

“ Well, first, Imade up my mind that a fly whose 
leg was broken could not have been able to do much 
in the way of obtaining food, and must be pretty 
hungry. So I got a bit of sugar, about the size of 
a pin’s head, from my cook, telling her it was for a 
patient of mine, and not waiting to answer her re- 
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mark that it would probably do as much good as 
most of ‘them ’ere homeopath doses!’ Then I 
moistened my finger with a drop of water, and, 
placing my patient in the palm of my hand, invited 
him to dine. Well, if ever there was a hungry 
baby, there was one! He drank first, and, seizing 
my little pocket magnifier, I leveled it at my pa- 
tient’s head and watched operations with no little 
interest. It drank, of course, with that curious 
little proboscis which it thrusts in and out, in 
front. Have you ever watched a fly eat or drink ? 
Well, I would advise you to do so as soon as you 
have an opportunity. Then it began a vigorous 
rubbing together of its two front legs, over its 
head, as you have doubtless seen flies do, hundreds 
of times. Then its hind legs. I watched to see 
what it would do with the poor injured member. I 
feared the injury to that was going to prove a seri- 
ous affair, for every time it attempted to walk it 
rolled over on its back, and I had to help it to its 
feet again. But every now and then it would rub 
the leg gently with the front leg on that side, I 
helping it with a pin, and I was surprised to find 
that, as it ate, drank, and rubbed alternately, the 
leg seemed to grow somewhat stronger, and to be- 
gin to take its part in supporting the sufferer. 

But how he ate! In less than ten minutes every 
morsel of that sugar was gone, and I was obliged 
to undergo the humiliation of asking cook for a 
trifle more, getting it on the plea that the first had 
seemed to do my patient so much good. While 
her back was turned, I managed also to steal a few 
crumbs of cake which were lying on the table. 
These I offered to my baby with the same result ; 
every morsel disappeared. He little knew with 
what interest I watched his every movement 
through my pocket lens. You see, his left eye was 
so dented in that I judged he would be unable to 
see with it. In that I was right, for I found that 
I could watch him from that side without his being 
in the least disturbed. If I attempted, however, 
to view him from the other side, he would move 
away uneasily.” 

“ Could he fly ?” 

“ Yes, a very little; not well at all. For some 
reason or other, he seemed to enjoy walking up and 
down my hand better than anything. Perhaps the 
rough surface of my hand gave him less trouble in 
walking than the smooth glass of the window. 

“Well, after feeding and petting him for over an 
hour, I felt obliged to leave him. He was amply 
provided with bread and water now, and I had no 
doubt would manage to get along nicely. I told 
him to have a good time before I left him. 

“ When I came back, a few hours later, I had 
completely forgotten my patient, and sat down by the 
window to read. Presently, however, I found myself 
rather sleepily regarding the slow movements of a fly 
which seemed to have some little trouble in scaling 
the glass pane. Then my little experience all returned 
to my mind, and I wondered were that my baby 
fly. The legs of this fly seemed all right, and he 
evidently suffered nothing in his wings, for once he 
buzzed about quite merrily. How was I to know 
if that were my fly or not? Suddenly I remem- 
bered, and as he stood a moment to eat, I ap- 
proached him with my finger from the left. That set- 
tled it. Hedid not move. His left eye was blind. 
I looked more closely through my lens, and found 
the large reddish disc deeply indented, as I had no- 
ticed in my baby patient.” 

“ Did it really die, as you said, in a few months?” 
asked Fred. 

“T am not positive, for I lost sight of it; but as 
most flies live only through one season, I suppose 
my patient, notwithstanding my tender care for his 
well-being, went the way of most flies.” 

“T have often tried to watch flies, but they move 
so quickly, and are so timid, that I have never suc- 
ceeded in seeing a live one very closely.” 

“ You should watch in the early spring, just after 
they are hatched. ‘Their movements are very slow 
then, if you notice, and you can observe them pretty 
closely, without disturbing them, especially if you 
feed them. The friend who, if you recollect, I 
said visited my baby, moved so slowly that I was 
enabled to watch him almost as well as the baby, 
though he would not remain on my hand. If you 
watch sharply, in the spring, you can obtain flies in 
almost every stage of growth, and there are few 
occupations more interesting, not to say absorb- 
ing.” 








If we hope to instract others, says Coleridge, we 
should familiarize our own minds to some fixed 
principles of action. 
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JULY 31, 1890. 


WHERE MOLLIE WAS FOUND. 
PART I. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


‘M, Charlie, just think of grandma’s 
| garret!” said Molly Dalton, enthusi- 
astically. Her blue eyes were big and 
shining as she danced in delight be- 
fore Charlie, who was as glad as she 
was that the day had come to start for Grandpa 
Dalton’s, but he thought it was “ just like a girl to 
make a fuss,” and so he did not answer Molly, but 
went on repacking the new set of garden tools. 
Molly was a little disappointed by Charlie’s cool- 
ness, but she was such a bright, happy little girl 
that she soon recovered. 

The two children were in their play-room on the 
top floor. Now, two boxes stood in the middle of 
the floor, waiting for their papa to nail on the 
covers. In these boxes were the things the chil- 
dren felt they must have with them even at 
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Grandpa Dalton’s to be happy. In the further 
corner of the room stood Charlie’s bicycle leaning 
to one side, as if discouraged because it had dis- 
covered that it really was not as necessary to 
Charlie’s happiness as it had imagined. 

Mollie’s tricycle was keeping the bicycle com- 
pany with the same disconsolate air; it had been 
decided that they would not go to the country. 
Old Dobbin was better than a score of wheel 
horses. Mollie would have taken every doll she 
had if there had been room to put them in the 
boxes, but there was not, and so Mollie was very 
busy making the six dolls who were not going with 
her comfortable. Whether to leave them dressed, 
or in their nightgowns, was a very important 
question. Charlie insisted that it would not be 
right to put on their nightgowns, for then they 
would have to stay in bed, and Mollie knew what 
that was. This decided the matter; so every 
nightgown was folded carefully away, and the 
dolls were dressed, even to their hats, for Mollie 
told Charlie that then they would think they were 
going out, and the first thing she would do when 
she came home was to take them all out at once. 
Charlie thought that it would be a good idea to 
give them a walk now, so they started at once, and 
even Charlie condescended to take two, for Mollie 
could not carry six. When the children got back 
to the play-room the boxes were nailed up, and 
Katy was brushing their hats and coats, and laying 
out gloves, for it was time to start, almost. The 
dolls were put in chairs, and gazed without winking 
as Mollie went through the door with tears in her 
eyes. At the last minute she wanted to carry 
every doll, but papa laughed-so loudly at the idea, 
and mamma looked so troubled, that Mollie took 
only the smallest one, and kissed the others all 
round for about the twentieth time. 

Daring the journey Mollie was much more anx- 
ious about the four dolls in the boxes than she was 
about the ones at home. For, whenever the train 
stopped, she saw boxes tossed and tumbled over the 
platforms and in and out of cars in the most reck- 
less manner, and her dear little heart trembled for 
the darlings in the ear. At last she had 
the courage to tell her papa what troubled her, and 
then he remembered that the dolls were all care- 
fully packed on a hammock pillow and covered 
with Charlie’s big ulster, so that they would not 
be disturbed by the banging and thumping of the 
boxes. Just then the cars gave a tremendous jerk, 
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which nearly threw Mollie on the floor from the 
seat, and her papa said: “There! if you were 
packed as carefully as the dolls, you would not have 
noticed that,” and he held out his arms so invit- 
ingly to Mollie that she nestled in them, and the 
next time the cars went over a “frog” she did not 
notice it, she was so tightly packed in her father’s 
arms. 

Charlie was deeply interested in a game of “ Lotto” 
with his mamma; but they spent most of the time 
picking up pieces from the car floor. All day the 
cars went flying through the country, whirling 
round curves, rumbling over bridges, and climbing 
mountains. At night the children were highly 
amused at being put to bed on “shelves,” as they 
called the berths in the sleeping-car, and laughed 
at Katy, who declared that “it was a hathen country 
where ye went to bed between two shelves, a-scrap- 
in’ of yere head every time ye turned over, and 
a tremblin’ for yere life, fearing the childer would 
slip from their shelves on top of ye every minute, 
to say nothin’ of the ceilin’ of yere own bed being 
the floor for the childer’s.” It took a good deal of 
persuasion to get Katy to bed; and it was only 
after she had pinned the children in and fastened 
the curtain in front of them securely that she con- 
sented to trust them unwatched in their high beds. 

The next morning it was jolly fun to try and 
dress under the curtain, standing on Katy’s bed, 
falling over on the pillows with every jerk of the 
car. At last the car was in order, and Katy still 
amazed at the wonderful country that made no ado 
about making a bed in a ceiling, and turning beds 
into sofas in a jiffy. At dinner-time they left the 
train at a large station, and, taking a branch road 
from there, in an hour were gazing anxiously from 
the windows for the tower grandpa had built on the 
hill. It came in sight at last, and the excitement 
increased until the train slowed up and the chil- 
dren were dancing around grandpa, who was wait- 
ing for them; he did not forget to speak to the 
doll, and remembered that he had seen her last 
year. It is delightful to have a grandfather with 
a good memory ! 

Everybody who has a grandmother knows how 
she meets girls and boys whom she has not seen in 
a@ year; next to mamma's kisses, there are no 
sweeter kisses in the world, and her hugs are so 
tender and soft and warm that we never forget 
them. Grandma Dalton had found it quite as 
difficult to wait for the day the children would 
come as the children found it. What a lovely din- 
ner! Grandpa remembered that Charlie liked a 
drumstick of chicken, and that Mollie wanted a 
piece from the breast. Grandma remembered that 
Mollie liked rice pudding with méringue, and that 
Charlie liked a boiled blackberry pudding. Nothing 
adds more to the delight of a summer spent in the 
country than a grandfather and grandmother with 
good memories ; and these grandfathers and grand- 
mothers usually have good “ forgetteries,” and that, 
you know, is very convenient, and adds to our com- 
fort and happiness. Nobody wants to remember 
unpleasant things, only to avoid having them hap- 

n again. 

The next day, Charlie and Mollie, according to 
agreement, started to make a garden. 
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This was a new undertaking. The new garden 
tools were bought with the money Grandma Dalton 
sent for Christmas. Of course she had left a cor- 
ner of the garden for them, but Charlie thought it 
would be very much nicer to have the garden at 
the foot of the hill, near the brook. Grandma 
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thought they might have a garden both places, to 
which the children agreed, and then mamma sug- 
gested that the garden near the brook be kept for 
wild flowers. This delighted both children, so 
when mamma and grandma started for Aunt Hat- 
tie’s to spend the day with her because she was ill, 
the children were busy in the brook garden, as they 
called it, and their voices were full of happiness as 
they floated up the hill. Katy went out several 
times to see if they were cafe, and turned back to 
the house each time muttering: “The blessedest 
childer a lone girl from Tipperary ever had to mind.” 

If Katy had listened the last time she saw them 
before she went to the kitchen to shell peas for 
Deborah, she would have heard : 

“Yes, Charlie, I am going to have ferns in my 
part, too. Perhaps I can find different ferns from 
yours, but I want some ferns in my part.” It was 
Mollie who said this, and she looked very much in 
earnest. 

“You always want just what I have. You ought 
to be satisfied with jacks-in-the-pulpit and colam- 
bines and stone grub. I want ferns, all the kinds I 
can find, and you sha’n’t—there, you sha’n’t !—have 
ferns. [I'll pull every one of yours up!” Charlie’s 
eyes blazed, and his face was aflame. 

Mollie got up, and, going into the woods, which 
were quite near them, she came back with several 
ferns, very ragged and very torn about the roots. 
I do not suppose that when people are angry they 
are very careful about transplanting flowers. 

Charlie had. been busy hoeing and working all 
the time she was gone. When he looked up and 
saw that Mollie had pulled all the ferns she could 
carry, and meant to put them in her garden, he 
picked up every tool, though they were Moilie’s as 
much as his, and walked right up the hill without 
speaking a word. The only thing Mollie had left 
was the watering-pot. 








BUBBLE PARTIES. 


~vz,¢|N England at the present time “ Bubble 
Parties” is one of the favorite amuse- 
ments. The hostess provides pretty 
bowls not too large for slight wrists to 
hold, and the blow-pipes are tied with 
pretty ribbons. The parties are held out-of-doors 
if the weather permits. Prizes are given for the 
largest bubble, and the bubble that goes highest, 
and for the bubble that lasts longest, and the bubble 
that floats longest. All this requires a couple of 
umpires to decide who are the winners. 

It is possible to add many features to the bubble 
party. The pipes might be trimmed in two colors, 
thus dividing the company in two parties, each side 
endeavoring to outdo their opponents. The gentle- 
men might be provided with knots of ribbon that 
would match certain pipes; two pipes and a knot 
of ribbon might match, forming the company into 
couples, who might strive together for a prize. If 
the party can be arranged for out-of-doors, it is 
much more beautiful, for the light on a floating 
bubble is a delight to the eye, and when the wind 
is light a bubble will keep afloat for some time, 
while its movements are very graceful. A little 
ingenuity will make the bubble party a novel, 
delightful entertainment, and one that will give 
very little trouble to the hostess. It would make a 
pretty entertainment in a tennis court, the effort 
being to prevent the bubbles of one party going 
over the netting; a bubble that kept afloat and 
passed over the netting counting for a given num- 
ber in favor of the side from which the bubble 
came. The ladies could make the bubble, the 
gentlemen try to float it over the netting; the 
opposing gentlemen trying to prevent its passing 
over, by blowing through the blow-pipes against the 
bubble. A five o’clock tea on the lawn of a sum- 
mer hotel might, by this contest, be made quite 
gay ; the game could be played by all. 




















A celebrated American statesman once said to 
an intimate friend: “ Men give me some credit for 
genius. All the genius I have lies just in this: 
When I have a subject in hand I study it pro- 
foundly. Day and night it is before me ; I explore 
it in all its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded 
with it. Then the effort which I make is what 
people are pleased to call the fruit of genius. It 
is the fruit of labor and thought.” Daniel Web- 
ster once said: “If there be such a weight in my 
words as you represent, it is because I do not allow 
myself to speak on any subject until I have imbued 
my mind with it.” The law of labor is equally 
binding on genius and mediocrity. 
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THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lywa ABBOTT. 


DENScp|E often in our study of the Bible pass 
\} by the lessons which lie upon the surface, 

and which are unquestionable and im- 

portant, to search for doubtful interpre- 

tations and engage in profitless discus- 

sions concerning points of minor importance or of 
none at all. Perhaps no portion of Scripture has 
been more subjected to this treatment than the par- 
ables; and no parable more than that of the rich 
man and Lazarus. All analogies of spiritual truth 
drawn from human experience and all pictures of 
spiritual truth painted in materialistic colors are 
and must be imperfeét. This is not the fault of 
the painter: it is the fault of the pigment; the 
spiritual truth transcends all analogies, all illustra- 
tion. Because Christ compares the saints to wheat 
and the wicked to tares, and by no possible proc- 
ess can a tare be converted into wheat, we are not 
to conclude the doctrine of unconditional election 
and reprobation. Because the prodigal son comes 
back to his father’s house of his own accord we are 
not to conclude that no divine Saviour has come 
after the wandering children of God in the land of 
forgetfulness of him. Commentators and homilists, 
in interpreting the parable of the lost coin, have 
dwelt upon the significance of the type—the coin 
stamped with the image of its maker, man stamped 
with the image of his God—in curious oblivion of 
the fact that the piece of silver, the drachma, bore 
the image, not of the emperor, but of an owl. 
This spirit of blind literalism, this attempt to find 
in every minute particular a parallel in spiritual 
truth, is destructive to the parable before us. If 
we were so to read it, the parable would be, what it 
has been called, a canonization of poverty; for to 
Lazarus no virtue is imputed; he is only poor. It 
would teach literal physical torment in a future life, 
thirst intolerable in a perpetual flame; it would 
teach that converse between the saints and the lost 
is possible ; that the saved look on the torments of 
the lost, and the lost on the blessedness of the saved ; 
it would teach that in hell there is awakened a 





compassion unknown in life; for the rich man, 
hopeless of salvation for himseJf, desires to send 2, 


missionary to his brethren. All these lessons hav» 
been drawn from the story by what seems to me an 
utterly untenable method of exegesis. I ask the 
reader to turn aside from all such attempts to read 
into the story a lesson in every phrase and figure, 
and, looking at it in the light of the day in which 
it was uttered, read its great, essential, simple 
lessons. 

Pharisaism taught that, as it was the whole duty 
of man to serve God and to enjoy him forever, so it 
should occupy his whole time to learn what was his 
acceptable service. The subtleties and refinements 
of the law, as taught by the Jewish rabbis, were 
such that it required a lifetime to master them. 
To bea saint, one must pursue his research, said 
the Mishna, “ with study, diligence, and eloquence, 
with an understanding and eloquent heart, with 
dread and meekness, fear and joy, with attend- 
ance on the wise, with the aid of his companions, 
through disputation with disciples, with soberness, 
with study of the Torah and of the Mishna, in 
purity, with little sleep, with little talk, with little 
work, little sport, little pleasure, little intercourse 
with the world.” What chance for a peasant 
farmer, a mechanic, a fisherman, or even a mer- 
chant, to become righteous, when such a life of 
study was the condition of true righteousness? 
None, absolutely none. And so the rabbis taught, 
“ There is no blessing at food for women, children, 
and slaves,” “No boor can be fearful of sin; nor 
can a peasant be a saint; neither will he who is 
engaged in traffic become wise.” Against this no- 
tion Christ set himself in parable after parable and 
aphorism after aphorism. He did not canonize 
poverty, but he chose his apostles from peasants 
and traflickers, to emphasize his repudiation of this 
aristocratic and literary piety; and he taught a 
religion of common life no less possible for boors, 
peasants, traffickers, women, and children than for 
the student and the recluse. This is the first lesson 
of our parable; wealth and ease, coupled with 
self-indulgence, may frighten away piety ; poverty, 
and even beggary, may make a home for it. 

This lesson is taught by a pictorial contrast which 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 10, 1890.— 
Luke xvi., 19-31. 
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enforces an aphorism of the Master—the first 
shall be last and the last first. On this side wealth, 
a palace, a life of luxurious ease, feasting, fine rai- 
ment, abundant service, all that money can procure, 
even to a magnificent funeral at last—*the rich 
man died and was buried.” On the other side iso- 
lation and a memory of good things 
wasted, of trust dishonored, of life ignobly spent, 
of loss past all possibility of redemption, of friends 

ranning the same mad rapids to the same deadly 
plunge. On this side, again, poverty, beggary, not, 
a roof to cover the head, no bed save the rich man’s 
doorstep to lie upon, no food but the crumbs that 

fall from his table, no physician but the dogs that 
lick the sores. On the other side, angel bearers, 

Abraham’s society, eternal comfort. Ah! when 

we delight ourselves in our sumptuous fare and fine 

linen, or envy our neighbors their more sumptuous 

fare and finer linen, or look eontemptuously on the 

unsuccessful man, or admiringly on the “self-made 

man,” let us stop and recall the story of the rich 

man and Lazarus, how often repeated on this side 

before our eyes, yea! possibly in our lives, and to 

be repeated on that side as well, when that side be 

reached. We shall find more benefit in such re- 

flections, prosaic and commonplace though they 

may seem to be, than in curious and profitless in- 

quiries into the nature of the tormenting fire, or 

the great gulf, or Abraham’s bosom. 

Is this all? It does not so seem to me. For if 
this contrast were all, then why does not the para- 
ble stop when the contrast is completed? Why 
the added episode of the rich man’s entreaty for a 
drop of water, and Abraham’s reply, “ Between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed, so that they 
which would pass from hence to you cannot, neither 
can they pass to us that would come from hence”? 
I approach the confines of the eternal world with 
beating heart and unshod feet. I cannot enter into 
loud controversy with my neighbor over the eternal 
~destiny of a human soul. The dogmatism of de- 
spair and the dogmatism of hope seem to me 
equally unsanctioned by the teachings of the New 
Testament, equally inconsistent with the spirit of 
a devout humility. For the confidently asserted 
dogma that death ends all probation, that the short 
span of a single human life exhausts the divine 
mercy or even destroys the last possibility of human 
repentance, I can find no word of warrant in the 
Bible. For the dogma, asserted with equal confi- 
dence, that the possibility of human repentance 
never can be destroyed, the waning life of the soul 
never can be extinguished, God’s mercy never by 
any human recreancy be defeated and he in so far 
left childless, I can find as little ground either in the 
word of revelation or the reasonable deductions of 
a sound philosophy. When I look, awe-stricken, 
into that outer darkness where my Lord leaves the 
resolutely unrepentant, I am thankful I cannot 
pierce it, nor describe its boundaries, nor compre- 
hend its nature, nor foretell its end. But he who 
knew, to whom that darkness was as the light, has 
spoken words that may well appall the lightest 
heart and make the strongest to tremble. When 
he tells his hearers that the “door is shut,” that 
the chaff and the tares are burned up in unquench- 
able fire, that the fruitless tree is cut down and 
cast into the fire, that the useless fish is cast away, 
that the wicked go away into eternal punishment, 
that the unfaithful servants are cast into outer 
darkness, that there is a gulf fixed which neither 
the beggar can pass from heaven nor the rich man 
from hell, there is in these reiterated figures a sol- 
emn and weighty and awful saggestion of an abyss 
between the true and the false, the faithful and the 
unfaithful, the righteous and the selfish, the chil- 
dren of God and the children of the wicked one, 
that may and does grow in time and eternity so 
broad and deep that neither can winged mercy fly 
across it with succor, nor repentance bridge it for 
escape. I thank him that he has not disclosed the 
point beyond which this invisible and sometimes 
seemingly narrow gulf becomes a final barrier to 
all hope of reclamation. 

I have not space to emphasize, but I cannot pass 
without suggestion, Christ’s testimony against spir- 
itism of every description: “ If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” How soon the 
determined skepticism with which Pharisaism re- 
ceived the evidence of his own resurrection demon- 
strated the truth of this sorrowful testimony to the 
resolute unbelief of unwilling hearts! 


QUESTIONS. 


In what consisted the sin of the rich man? Is it 
wicked to fare well and dress well ? 
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What is meant by the phrase “in hell” (v. 23) ? 

What is the effect of the memory of a wicked and 
wasted life ? 

What significance do you attach to the phrase “ Thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things” ? 

What lesson will is draw from verse 26? What 
parallel teachings of Christ throw light on its meaning ? 

What evidence does the New Testament afford 
that unbelievers would not be convinced though one 
rose from the dead? (See Matt. xxviii., 11-15 ; John 
xi., 47, 48.) 

What bearing have the teachings of this parable on 
the sin of selfishness? On the future destiny of the 
soul? On the doctrines of modern spiritism ? 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

By Emity Hunrineron MILuER. 
(eG ESUS had been teaching his disciples 
7% {s%)} that the riches and power and opportu- 
Se! BS) nities given to us here might beso wisely 
h Zs 3) used as to be of greater value than just 
2S SI for this short life. Men might build 
beautiful houses, but they would soon have to leave 
them, and then they would be poor indeed if they 
had been so foolish as not to think of the home 
where the soul was going after it left the body 
behind it ; if they had not laid up any treasures in 
heaven, or prepared themselves to live in the man- 
sions there. He told them that they were God’s 
stewards, and should be faithful in using his money. 
But while the publicans listened, the Pharisees 
laughed at his teachings and despised them. They 
expected to have a place in heaven because they 
were Abraham’s children and kept the law of 
Moses, and not because they were like God in spirit, 
and so fit to dwell with him. 

It was to these proud Pharisees that Jesus spoke 
this parable—this story of two men and two worlds. 

One of the men was rich; he wore beautiful 
clothing, such as princes might wear; he lived in a 
palace, and feasted every day. The other man was 
a beggar, his body covered with sores, and so help- 
less that he could only get some friends to lay 
him by the gates of the rich man’s house, where he 
might share with the dogs the crumbs and scraps 
that were thrown away from the table, or beg of 
the guests as they went in and out. The rich man 
was not disturbed to see this poor Lazarus lying 
there. He did not think at all of the many com- 
mands God had given to those who had abundance 
to care for the poor and share with them ; he went 
on feasting and enjoying his good things, until, one 
day, Lazarus was gone. His poor, diseased, suffer- 
ing body was left to be buried somewhere out of 
sight, but Lazarus himself had gone to another 
world. He did not go alone ; the angels came for 
him, so we knew he must have been one of God’s 
children ; and they carried him to the company of 
God’s children, where Abraham was, and he had a 
royal welcome and princely honor. I suppose all 
the pain and discomfort of his life in the body 
seemed no more to him than a bad dream does 
when you waken from it. 

Perhaps the rich man may have gone on feasting 
for a time, but soon he died also. His body was 
buried in some costly tomb; somebody else took 
his palace, and his riches, and his princely gar 
ments ; and he too came into that other world leav- 
ing everything behind him, as if he had been only 
a beggar. He was a beggar now, because he had 
laid up treasure for himself and was not rich toward 
God. He had no friends in heaven to receive him 
there; he was not like the people there, and was 
not fit to live with them. Instead of waking in 
happiness as Lazarus did, he waked in misery. 
All he had loved and lived for was gone; a great 
gulf separated him from those who had found their 
happiness in serving God and man; his character 
was fixed, and it was too late to change. Now, in- 
stead of despising Lazarus, he envied him, and 
would gladly have taken help and comfort from 
him, but Lazarus could not help him. Abraham 
could not help him. It would not even have done 
any good if Lazarus, or the rich man himself, had 
gone back to the other world, and told other foolish 
people what an awful mistake they were making in 
living for themselves, and not heeding God's words, 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven; they 
would not have listened. 

In this story one man was very rich and the 
other very poor, but the lesson is for us all, whether 
we have great riches or not. We have no right to 
live just for self; to think only of our bodies, to 
turn ‘away from those whom we -might help and 
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comfort. We are just as much bound to share our 
little as the rich man was to share his abundance. 

We need not suppose that in this story Jesus 
meant to tell us exactly what we should find in that 
other world, but some things we may surely know 
he meant to teach us : 

1. There is another world to which we go when 
we leave our bodies; the beggar went there when 
he died, and Abraham was still there after thou- 
sands of years. 

2. In that world is both happiness and misery, 
but widely separated |from each other, and fixed 
beyond any change. 

3. Our condition there depends upon our charac- 
ter and conduct here ; we make our own place and 
portion, and fix our own companionships. 

4. In this world we may be honored, rich, and 
prosperous, yet find ourselves poor, friendless, and 
miserable when we come to the other; and so in 
this world we may be sick and friendless and un- 
fortunate, yet find a place and a mansion waiting 
for us in our Father’s house. We do not fail be- 
cause we are rich, or succeed because we are poor ; 
we are condemned because we live for self, and 
crowned because we live for God. 








MANY-SIDED CHURCHES.’ 


By tHe Rev. Joun L. Scupprr. 


“Tam become all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some.’”’—1 Cor. ix., 22. 
“1 %|HE interests of the Church are mani- 
festly connected with the rich and well- 
to-do classes in society. The wage- 
worker seldom looks to the Church for 
= assistance in his struggle for justice and 
independence. For him the Labor Union has 
largely taken the place of the sanctuary; for the 
latter, although greatly concerned about his eternal 
welfare, takes little interest in his mundane exist- 
ence. The clergy are theological, philosophical, or 
poetic, as the case may be, but they are not prac- 
tical. The industrial side of life, which to multi- 
tudes is all-important, is ignored by the Church, 
or at best, only faintly recognized.” Such, my 
friends, are the criticisms which outsiders pass very 
freely upon the Church of God, and I seruple not 
to say that there is an element of truth in every 
one of them, and they have not been made without 
effect upon the thought and conscience of the 
Christianity of this nineteenth century. I am 
aware that these indictments against the Church 
are often exaggerated, and that the spirit of 
Christian people is frequently misinterpreted by 
those who are not brought into intimate contact 
with it, and yet it is a fact that the Church has not 
been the many-sided institution that it should have 
been, and has thrown away much of her usefulness 
on this account. Now,I believe that the Church 
of the future will take an interest in man as a 
whole, and forthcoming Christianity will endeavor 
to secure the largest possible happiness for human- 
ity in this life, as well as immunity from punish- 
ment in the world to come. St. Paul declared 
himself to be all things to all men; he employed 
all means, if perchance he might save some. He 
went down to all possible levels in order that he 
might raise man to higher levels. He himself was 
a many-sided man, and herein lay one secret of his 
power. 

Our Lord himself was not disproportionately 
spiritual; that is, he was not so one-sided and 
unevenly balanced as to take little interest in 
anything else than the spiritual element in hu- 
man nature. Uppermost in his mind, of course, 
and ever present with him, was his Father’s 
business; but he was such a full, rounded being 
that he was interested in everything about him. 
Not a flower of the field escaped his notice. He 
knew the price of sparrows in the market-place. 
He could wield a hammer or push a plane. He 
sympathized with every class and condition of men. 
He was just as much at home at the publican’s 
table as at the Pharisee’s banquet. He was all 
things to all men. He used all manner of means to 
save humanity from their sins. He was deeply 
interested in the body and its needs as well as the 
soul. If men were hungry, he did not distribute 
tracts; he fed them. The preaching came after- 
ward. If they were sick, he healed them; if they 
were tired, he said, “ Come, rest awhile.” 

His order was physical first, spiritual second. 
He believed, moreover, in the frolicsome side of 
nature, and must have been very popular with 
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1 Preached at Plymouth Shureh, Brooklyn, June 15, 1890. 
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young people. He participated in the joyous fes- 
tivities of the wedding in Cana; and not even a 
company of children could dance in the market- 
place without his stopping and smiling upon them 
approvingly. Oh! would that the Church as a body 
had more of this wholesome spirit of the Master 
which reaches out on every side, and builds men up 
in every portion of their being. Christ was not a 
monomaniac; he never harped perpetually on one 
idea. This is the narrow, human method. He was 
broad, for he was divine. Whatis the result of the 
one idea method of applying the Gospel in this 
country? To be frank, we must admit that it has 
alienated many people of culture and refinement ; 
it has lost its grip upon the masses, and seems inca- 
pable at present of interesting young men. The 
old-fashioned method of operating a church, which 
consists almost exclusively in attending to the spir- 
itual wants of the people, is manifestly incomplete, 
and fails to draw, except in favored localities and 
among the upper classes. Some people attribute 
this to the depravity of human nature, and this 
doubtless is one cause, but honesty compels us to 
say that another principal cause is that the Church 
has not made itself sufficiently useful and attractive 
to insure attendance and develop enthusiasm. In 
uptown districts where wealth abounds, and it is 
more or;less fashionable to go to church once a day, 
our sanctuaries are fairly attended Sabbath morn- 
ing (though the evening service in many of them 
is a comparative failure), and the expenses are paid 
with little difficulty. But what about the down- 
town churches in the metropolitan district! What 
becomes of them when the butterflies of fashion 
spread their wings and soar away to more enjoya- 
ble locations ? 

As a rule, they die. The organization moves up- 
town and forsakes the field where it is needed 
most. Or, if it remains at its ancient post, it strug- 
gles along under adverse circumstances, leads a 
precarious life for a few years, and finally perishes 
from sheerexhaustion. The population that gathers 
about it is not composed of church-going people, 
and as the institution proceeds upon the old lines, 
and fails to adjust itself to its changed surround- 
ings, at length it piously gives up the ghost, and the 
church edifice is superseded by a business block or 
row of tenement-houses. As aresult of this dying- 
out process, we find in almost all our large cities 
vast tracts of deserted humanity, whose degrada- 
tion outrivals anything to be found in heathen 
lands. Talk about foreign missions and the need 
of the Gospel for India and Japan! Here you will 
find the most depraved and dangerous classes in 
the world. Here you will find pauperism, vice, 
crime, ignorance, drunkenness, and anarchy—one 
vast crawling mass of corruption; at once a dis- 
grace to our civilization and a menace to our 
republican institutions. This is the result of the 
old, one-sided method of conducting church work. 
The churches have failed to interest the new- 
comers, who should have been their normal consti- 
tuents and supporters ; and in consequence of their 
not becoming all things to all men, they themselves 
died out, and thus what was once the garden of the 
Lord soon degenerates into a waste, howling wilder- 
ness. A neglected farm soon goes to ruin ; so does 
a community without a living, practical, vigorous 
church. Now the question arises, Can these vast 
swamp-lands of humanity be reclaimed? Yes, I 
answer, if the right means are employed to drain 
them, and they are properly cultivated. This work 
of reclamation can never be accomplished, however, 
by establishing a starveling mission here and there, 
whose principal stock in trade is a cabinet organ 
and a few dilapidated copies of Gospel Hymns. In 
this age poor people are proud, and if, as regards 
religious privileges, they cannot have the best, they 
will have nothing. You give them large churches, 
well supplied with musical and ministerial talent, 
thoroughly adapted to their peculiar wants, and 
genuinely interested in their temporal as well as 
their eternal welfare, and they will attend in 
swarms, and contribute generously toward the sup- 
port of the Gospel thus practically applied. 

If such an institution is made for use as well as 
for worship, if it offers substantial benefits to the 
people and their children, and fits them for this 
life as well as prepares them for heaven, it will be- 
come immensely popular, and its regenerative in- 
fluence will be tremendous. Now let me briefly 
outline the successful church of the future; the 
church, I mean, that is located among the poor, in 
the tenement-house district; the church which at 
first must be encouraged and assisted by the rich, 
but which in time will be self-supporting, and as 
proud of its achievements as any uptown cathedral 
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of its flying buttresses and memorial windows. In 
the first. place, such a church must be both a large 
church and a broad church; large in structure, 
broad in theology. The building itseli must be 
large, both to accommodate the audiences and pro- 
vide for the various kinds of “ extra-ecclesiastical ” 
work (as some would now style it) which such a 
church would be compelled to do. The main audi- 
torium, the Sunday-school room, and the ladies’ par- 
lor would constitute only a fraction of this modern 
sanctuary, for different branches of work would 
demand special quarters of their own. An exten- 
sive “ parish house ” adjoining the sanctuary would 
have to be built. Some churches are doing this 
to-day. As the work contemplated by such a 
church would involve considerable expense, its pay- 
ing constituency would have to bea large one. A 
multitude of people and a small fee from each, 
would have to be the motto of such an organiza- 
tion. By the way, the era of small churches in 
metropolitan districts is forever past. Here, as 
elsewhere, the inexorable drift is toward large cor- 
porations. Small competing churches, with their 
present discouraged constituencies and inadequate 
equipment, will have to combine and do a more 
pretentious work than has ever been attempted 
before. And, as I remarked, these large churches 
must of necessity be broad. This is an age of in- 
telligence and increasing independence of thought. 
People think for themselves on theological ques- 
tions as upon any other question, and arrive at 
their own conelusions. They will not submit to in- 
tellectual tyranny, whether exercised by pope, 
bishop, or ecclesiastical council. The only author- 
ity they will acknowledge is their own reason. 
They read the newspapers and magazines, which 
give both sides, and will not assent to the dogmatic 
statements of belief which were current in the 
Church a century ago, and still form a barrier 
around some Churches of to-day. Now, it is a self- 
evident proposition that if people of independent 
minds are to be brought together in church work, 
their platform must be one which all can accept. 
The creed must be brief, simple, and in thorough 
accord with common sense. The only theology 
that could be tolerated would be a plain, working 
theology to which any man believing in righteous- 
ness could readily subscribe. Great latitude would 
have to be given to individual opinions: “ holiness 
unto the Lord” would be the central idea, and 
“love to God and man” the animating principle. 
Secondly, such a church would become deeply in- 
terested in the sanitary, social, and industrial or 
economic welfare of the people; in other words, it 
would endeavor to secure to humanity a correct 
and comfortable existence. By suitable education of 
the ignorant, thus preparing them for useful, enjoy- 
able lives, and by taking a prominent part in the 
reforms of the day, endeavoring to shape legislation 
in behalf of justice and equal rights of men, it 
would be the most useful and beloved institution 
on earth. The Protestant Church has always be- 
lieved in education, but this education has not in- 
cluded that practical sort of training which is of 
great value to every human being. She has taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and been a zeal- 
ous advocate of higher education, but she has not 
taught poor girls how to cook and sew, and make 
their homes attractive. She has not taught them 
to be economical and neat, so that when they marry 
their husbands shall be proud of their capacity 
and thrift, and have one more incentive to keep 
away from the corner groggery. She believes in 
culture, and here and there will add a. literary 
society to the ladies’ sewing circle; but what has 
she done to interest and stimulate the street arabs 
and keep them off the street at night? Has she 
inspired them with a love of cleanliness by giving 
them free baths and a swimming-tank? Has she 
instructed the young of both sexes respecting the 
laws of health and the mysteries of their own 
bodies, ignorance of which has led so many to lives 
of sin and shame, to disease and premature death? 
This kind of work ought not to be left to ethical 
societies and other outside organizations. It be- 
longs to the Church of the living God, unless by 
the Church you mean a narrow and emasculated 
ecclesiasticism. Either the Church should provide 
this useful sort of information itself or prevail upon 
the authorities to give it at public expense. It 
must certainly do something more than preach and 
pray and sing psalms and talk about heaven. It 
must work in a practical manner, and overcome 
those forces which lead to degradation and misery 
and want. It must modify the environments of 
men, for a man’s character is largely the profluct 
of his surroundings. It must become a power for 
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righteousness at the polls and in our legislative 
halls. It must touch society, in fact, at every 
point where it needs uplifting, and stand up hero- 
ically for the interests of the people at large. It 
must be a cosmopolitan institution, filled with the 
spirit of Christ, and exemplifying his life and 
character in all its ramifications. 

Finally, the Church of the future, and the progres- 
sive Church of to-day, will diminish the tempta- 
tions of our youth, by entering into practical com- 
petition with the saloon, and crippling its influence 
by appropriating its principal amusements. Why 
should Satan have a monopoly upon bowling alleys 
and billiard tables—two healthful and magnificent 
games? Why not sanctify these inberently inno- 
cent amusements, so dear to the hearts of young 
men? Why not cast about them the elevating 
associations of the Church of God? The devil has 
baited his hook for centuries with these es, and 
what a successful fisherman he has been! And all 
this time, while he was catching fish as fast as he 
could pull them in, the Church sat by and wept, 
and wondered why the fish refused to bite her 
empty hooks. Once a week, it is true, she baited 
with prayer-meeting, but the fish did not seem to 
like that kind of bait; pretty stale bait sometimes, 
and very little life about it, as you and I know full 
well. 

Fifty years ago the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation beheld our ecclesiastical folly, and made a 
new departure. They appreciated the needs of 
young men which the Church had persistently over- 
looked. They have taught us invaluable lessons, 
and the only criticism I have to pass is that they 
have not gone far enough in catering to the love of 
amusement which resides in the breast of the aver- 
age youth. Why not have bowling alleys and 
billiard tables, as well as chess and checkers? This 
would draw the young men in by hundreds, yea by 
thousands, and it would be the severest blow the 
gin mill could possibly receive. And why should 
not every large metropolitan church engage in pre- 
cisely the same work? It is not conventional, I 
admit, and the man who advocates it is certain to 
be visited with the denunciation and prompt con- 
demnation of religious fanatics, but fanatics have 
run the Church long enough; they have all but run 
it into the ground. This is the era of hard sense, 
of practical application of means to ends. If such 
venerable and godly institutions as Princeton Col- 
lege and Amherst College see the necessity of 
putting ten-pin alleys and pool-tables into their 
gymnasiums, in order to keep their students out of 
mischief, why should not the down-town churches 
in our cities have similar institutions for athletic 
and recreative purposes connected with them ; and 
thus strike the tempter of men a blow from which 
he would never recover? As young men will have 
these games, it is only a question whether they go 
to the saloon for them, or find them provided in 
parish-houses by the Church. At present on week 
nights the doors of the average church are closed 
and bolted ; but the saloons are open day and night, 
and he who enters is sure to receive a hearty wel- 
come. Any wonder they flourish? Are not the 
children of this world wiser than the children of 
light? I knowI may be regarded as an extremist, 
but I venture to prophesy that in less than ten years 

ou will find seores of churches in our cities in 
which the athletic department will be a recognized 
part of church work. In the parish-house along- 
side of the sanctuary, devoted in part to health and 
recreation, you will find a commodious gymnasium, 
with inside tennis-court, swimming bath, and vari- 
ous other attractions so dear to the heart of every 
young man of vigorous constitution. 

“Novel features of church work!” one may ex- 
claim. “Yes,” I answer, “but not a whit more 
novel than was a kitchen in connection with the 
sanctuary one hundred or even fifty years ago.” 
Cooking and banqueting in the church would have 
been accounted sacrilege by our Puritanic fore- 
fathers; yet to-day no one thinks of building a 
church without a commodious kitchen and facilities 
for feeding the faithful by the hundred. We are 
the creatures of habit in all these things. What 
one generation condemns as unecclesiastical the 
next one zealously adopts, and utilizes to the glory 
of God. The novelty of a practice has nothing 
whatever to do with its moral quality. The only 
question for the Christian to ask is this: Is this 
practice essentially evil? If it is, it must not only 
be eschewed, but vigorously opposed. If, however, 
it is innocent in itself, and can be employed in such 
a manner as to benefit our fellow-men and strengthen 
the Church of Christ, let it be adopted without delay. 
The conversion of men to God and his righteous- 
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ness must ever be the principal and ultimate work 
of the Church, but I am positively certain that this 
end will be hastened and not retarded, as some 
might think, by the addition of these seemingly 
secular functions. Nothing is secular that is right 
in itself, and contributes to the well-being of man, 
and the sooner we get rid of this non-existent dis- 
tinction, between secularity and religiosity the bet- 
ter; and as to this equally absurd expression of 
“letting down the bars,” allow me to say that we 
should be willing to let down the bars to anything 
that has no sin in it, and can be turned into the 
service of the Master. There have been altogether 
too many bars about the Church of Jesus Christ, 
and I, for one, want to see some of them come 
down. 

The young man for whom you provide innocent 
recreation, and the working-girl into whose life you 
east a few rays of practical sunshine, will come 
more frequently to the sanctuary on the Sabbath 
day, will listen better and give a more serious re- 
gard to the truth as it is in Jesus, than if you min- 
istered to their spiritual natures alone, and seemed 
not to care for the minor and yet most legitimate 
demands of their being Let the church become a 
real oasis in the desert, and how soon will the 
people flock there with delight, slaking their thirst 
with its limpid waters, and gathering the fruit 
from the tree of life! Make the church a place 
where the people shall rejoice to come on week- 
days, and mere force of habit and association of 
ideas, if nothing else, will compel them to come 
there upon the Sabbath day. Every department of 
work or play may be so directed as to point dis- 
tinetly to the cross of Christ. As, in one of these 
Long Island fish-pounds, every network funnel 
points toward the final inclosure, whither the fish 
swim voluntarily, but from which, once in, they 
find it almost impossible to escape; so may all 
these diversities of operations in the Church of 
Christ be made to lead the sinner into a new life 
and lasting fellowship with God. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PRAYING FOR OUR FRIENDS. 
(Mark vii., 24-30.) 


WSs PE |HE incident of the healing of the daughter 
MH KAU of the Syrophenician woman teaches us 
‘S| E73) that Jesus honors earnest, persistent 

| prayer for others. As Trench says, 
“ Kverything was against this woman, 
yet she is not hindered by that everything from 
drawing nigh, and craving the boon that her soul 
longed after ;” and even when seemingly repulsed 
by Christ himself, she would not be, put off, but 
turned his very words of refusal into a atill stronger 
lea. 
' Perhaps some may say, “I cannot pray for 
others, for I am not sure that I have been accepted 
of God, for I have not attained to any marked de- 
gree of holiness myself.” The blind may not be 
able to lead the blind safely, but any soul that 
knows the way to the throne of grace may there 
plead with God for salvation, for deliverance, and 
for blessings for his loved ones. No soul so enters 
into the secret place of the Most High as he who 
pushes his way with reverent boldness for the sake 
of those he loves, and no soul comes so near to the 
heart of the Saviour as he who nestles the closer 
that he may crave a richer blessing for his friend 
than ho would dare to ask for himself. The faith 
and the love and the purity that we have desired 
so long are poured into our souls as we rise above 
ourselves in prayer for others. We read that “the 
Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed 
for his friends.” 

The iron cables on which the bridges are swung, 
that span the broad spaces between land and land, 
are made up of thousands of strands of fine wire ; 
each is weak in itself, but twisted together they 
constitute a mighty holding power. A parent’s, a 
brother’s, a friend’s, a pastor's, a teacher’s prayers 
—all these united help to bridge the way between 
earth and heaven, between man and God. Not 
until that day when the books are opened shall we 
know how our lives have been guarded from evil, 
our souls delivered in the midst of temptation, or 
what blessings have been ours in answer to the 
prayers of those who love us, who, perhaps, while 
talking with us of common things, are “ praying 
blessings ” all the while. And we who pray may 
never dream how much of a deliverance our prayer 
has wrought; we crave a blessing, and, beyond our 
thought, the “ angel of his presence ” saves them. 


1 For the week beginning August 10, 1890. 
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If we are praying that our friends may accept 

ist, we cannot pray with the earnestness that 
insures the answer unless we feel that this is the 
one thing needful. For them, even more than for 
ourselves, we need to ask “in faith, nothing waver- 
ing,” for, as we look into our own hearts, we find 
there many reasons why we do not have the grace 
we ask for, but looking at others we can only see 
their need, and, knowing God’s willingness and the 
Spirit’s power, we must have faith in him and not 
in our prayers. 

There is comfort in the thought that, so long as 
life shall last, no one can wander beyond the reach 
of divine love. 

“ Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of thy cross ! 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross could sound.” 


Let us, then, pray for our friends, earnestly, per- 
sistently ; let us pray not only for the blessing itself, 
but for that which shall make the blessing possible— 
their fitness to receive it; let us watch as we pray, 
for perchance the Master will use us in the answer- 
ing of our prayers ; let us be ready to do his bid- 
ding. May God in his infinite love draw us, and 
all for whom we pray, so close to himself that our 
lives shall be the fulfillment of all prayer and of his 
thought. 

References: Ez. ix., 3-6; Matt. xxi. 21, 22; 
Mark xi., 24; Luke xi., 8-10—xviii., 1—xxii., 31, 
32; John xiv, 13—xv., 7; Acts xii., 5, 11, 12; 
Rom. xii., 12; Eph. vi., 18, 19; Phil. i, 9-11; 
Col. i., 9-1L1—iv., 2-4; 1 Thess v. 17; Heb. iv., 
16; James i., 6, 7—v., 16-20; 1 John iii., 22—v., 
14-16. : 

Daily Readings: (1) John xvii., 1-26; (2) Jer. 
xlii., 1-10; (3) 1 Sam. vii., 3-12; (4) Gen. xviii., 
16-33 ; (5) Neh. i., 4-11; (6) Job. xlii., 1-10; 
(7) Mark vii., 24-30. 








ReLicious Nrews. 


CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY AMONG 
EUROPEAN STUDENTS. 


By James B. REyYNOLDs. 


ie has been the privilege of the writer, during the 

past few months, to visit the leading universities 
of Great Britain and Germany, the four universi- 
ties of Scandinavia, those of Holland, and the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Having in view to learn of the 
religious life in the different universities, we were 
enabled to meet many of the Christian leaders 
among the students and professors. Bearing greet- 
ings from American students, it is a pleasure to 
record that a cordial reception was everywhere 
given to us, and great interest was shown in all we 
were able to tell of the religious activities of our 
own country. 

In passing over this wide field we saw, of course, 
much variety in the conditions existing, and in the 
forms by which Christian effort and fellowship 
were manifested. But there was no university 
where there was not some form of Christian organ- 
ization. Many dated their birth within the present 
decade. Observing this, the question was naturally 
suggested whether they were not merely sporadic 
efforts, such as might be found starting up in any 
period, only to cease after a brief existence. But 
inquiry among the elder professors led us to believe 
that it was something deeper, and the indication of 
@ positive advance at the present time. This was 
especially true in Scandinavia and in Holland. At 
the University of Christiana there was last year a 
strong evangelistic movement among the students, 
finding its center in a weekly meeting, which, be- 
ginning with an attendance of twenty, and being 
compelled twice to change its location to accommo- 
date increasing numbers, held its last gathering 
with an attendance of nearly five hundred students. 
In Sweden and Denmark the interest in foreign 
missions was noteworthy. At Copenhagen we at- 
tended a meeting of three hundred students assem- 
bled to receive a farewell message from one of their 
number about to start for India. They were also 
addressed by Pastor Fenger, an eloquent preacher 
of rising power in Denmark, who has been instru- 
mental in awakening the interest of many of the 
students in work among the poor. 

In Holland the older rationalism seems yielding, 
at least partially, to a school of teachers who, while 
teating and accepting, so far as they think proved, the 
results of modern scholarship, still find in Chris- 
tianity a living, working faith. Prominent among 
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these is Professor de la Saussaye, Rector of the 
University of Amsterdam, known through his writ- 
ings on the philosophy of religion, who told us that 
no task of the week was more pleasant than the 
Saturday evening Bible class, where he met regu- 
larly about twenty five students, and talked with 
them of the practical truths of the Bible. Such 
influence has prodvced its natural effect upon many 
of the students. The earnestness of some whom we 
met was markedly in contrast with the merely 
theoretical interest in religion of the leaders and 
pupils of the purely negative”school. 

In Germany we found an interesting movement 
under the leadership of university men at Bonn. 
They were aiming to supplement the required study 
of the Bible in the public schools, which is literary 
and historical merely, by the formation of Bible 
circles (Bibel Kranzchen) in the gymnasia, where 
at weekly meetings the boys might learn something 
of the moral and spiritual side of its truths. Their 
work seemed to us to reach down to the very roots 
of German skepticism, and we certainly trust it 
may continue to spread. At Berlin, which is in- 
creasingly the center of German intellectual life, 
we encountered growing Christian associations 
among the German, Swedish, German Swiss, and 
French Swiss students. In connection with the 
American Church there is also a very vigorous 
Anglo-American Students’ Christian League. The 
latter deserves to be well known, for it aims to 
make itself helpful in every possible way to Ameri- 
can and British students who come as strangers to 
the city. 

At Paris we may only note the existence of sev- 
eral small movements among the students, but are 
happy to add that there is at present a decided feel- 
irg in favor of uniting them all into one body of a 
more active and aggressive spirit. An American 
Students’ League has been organized—much needed 
in a city where there are said to be a thousand 
American students, with so much to pull down 
faith and morality, and so little to build it up. In 
May an American Students’ Club was also started 
in the Latin Quarter. A house has been secured, 
and it is intended to make it a resort of good moral 
character for students. At the opening, our Minis- 
ter, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, made an address, and 
congratulations in French were offered by Gerome, 
the artist. 

In Great Britain, religious activity is expressed 
more nearly in the forms to which we have been 
accustomed. But intercollegiate fellowship does 
not exist to the same extent as with us, nor is there 
so much of unity and system as have been produced 
by our College Christian Associations. Yet one 
cannot meet their students without being impressed 
by the earnestness and depth of their religious life. 
We have heard many theological questions of the 
day debated, even by undergraduates, and the dis- 
cussions often revealed investigation and careful 
thought. Nor is practical activity wanting. The 
interest in social questions and social work has 
been very marked. Toynbee Hall has been followed 
by the organization of a number of similar centers 
of work and influence. Now a large number of the 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge have their mis- 
sions in London, which are supported mainly by the 
students themselves, and frequently visited and 
helped by them in vacations. 

Mansfield, the Nonconformist theological college, 
has also just announced a plan for a settlement 
where, under wise leadership, its students may go 
for practical experience and work. Dr. Fairbairn 
is at the head of the movement, and several lead- 
ing Nonconformists have already manifested their 
sympathy in a substantial manner. In Glasgow 
and Edinburgh the students are carrying on similar 
work, and both settlements have been helped by the 
movement, under the leadership of Professor Henry 
Drummond. 

Altogether, one feels that practical Christian 
efforts based on a careful study of real human needs 
are on the increase. Much might, indeed, be said of 
the worldliness, indifference, and, among religious 
teachers, too often a spirit of professionalism. But 
these have been evils in all ages. It is certainly an 
encouraging sign that Christian students from dif- 
ferent countries are coming together more and more. 
This year the first Christian conference from stu- 
dents in the universities of Scandinavia will be held. 
Sweden, France, and Germany, besides Great Brit- 
ain, have sent delegates to our students’ conference 
at Northfield. Each will have something to give 
and something to learn. To those coming in that 
spirit such gatherings, we believe, may always be 
valuable for the progress and improvement of our 
work as well as the promotion of fellowship. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A POSTSCRIPT TO “ A SUGGESTION.” 


The “ a, or vem was in The Christian Union of 
July 17, and referred to the subject of co-operation 
between country and oe | circles of King’s Daughters, 
especially with respect of what has come to be called 
“fresh air” and “ flower mission” work. Members of 
country circles who received that “suggestion ” favor- 
ably may find further help in the information that the 
Central Council of King’s Daughters has formed a 
“Committee for Tenement-House Work,” having 
headquarters in the basement of the Mariners’ Tem- 
ple, No. 1 Henry Street, this city, where they are 
carrying on a very active work among the dwellers in 
tenement-houses, especially among the sick and the 
children. The Committee is working under the Health 
Board. The physicians of the Summer Corps daily 
refer cases to them, which they meet with trained 
nurses and visitors, delicacies for the sick, such medi- 
cines as are not supplied by dispensaries, surgical 
appliances, bandages, strengthening diet, clothing, bed- 
ding. Fresh air excursions or country outings are fur- 
nished and flowers are distributed to the number some- 
times of a thousand bouquets in a single day ; toys are 
given to sick children and baby carriages to weary 
mothers. In cases of extreme want food is provided 
for the whole family until the case can be met by the 
proper agencies. The permanent care of several cases 
of extreme old age or chronic illness, which do not 
come within the ~~ of any existing private charity, 
has been assumed by circles of King’s Daughters, the 
sufferers being of a character such as ought not to be 
left to public charity. 

The Socios is in active co-operation with the 
Charity Organization Society, United Hebrew Char- 
ities, Children’s Aid Society, Diet Kitchen Association, 
“ Tribune ” Fresh Air Fund, St. John’s Guild, Association 
of Working Girls’ Clubs, and other societies of similar 
aims, and while it does not limit its work to “the 
worthy,” but strives to meet the real needs both of the 
just and the unjust, it does endeavor in all cases of 
permanent help to bring precisely the help that is 
needed to make not only the sick well and the wretched 
happy, but the unworthy worthy. The headquarters 
of the Committee are open every day from eight till 
six, and King’s Daughters from the country would 
doubtless reap Plater, ress of pleasure and much of 
stimulus in their work by calling there when they visit 
the city. Any Circle, in city or country, which wants 
to come into direct communication with the suffering 
poor of this great city can do so by means of this, its 
own committee. L. S. H. 








DEATH OF DR. KREHBIEL. 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph Krehbiel died in Cincinnati on 
Saturday, July 19, after a painful illness of some 
months, at the age of sixty-four. Dr. Krehbiel came 
to the United States when a lad with his parents, who 
settled near Cleveland. On reaching manhood Mr. 
Krehbiel became a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and for many years held charges in Northern 
Ohio and Michigan, and finally in Cincinnati. During 
the war he was a loyal and influential man in Northern 
Ohio, and he rendered valuable aid to the Union by 
speaking to the German citizens in their own tongue. 
For many years he controlled the German Department 
of the Weiter Methodist Book Concern, assisting the 
Rev. Dr. W. Nash in editing the “Christiche Apolo- 
gete,” a German weekly journal issued by the Book 
Concern. Upon Dr. Nash’s death he became editor of 
the paper. Dr. Krehbiel a few years ago took upon 
himself the ministry of the Race Street German Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, but, finding his other duties too 
numerous, he was obliged to relinquish the charge of 
this congregation and confine his attention to literary 
work and religious journalism. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. A. J. Diaz, who has been carrying on an 
important evangelical work in Cuba as a Baptist mis- 
sionary, has been arrested and imprisoned. His case 
has been presented to the State Department as that of 
an American citizen who is a victim of religious perse- 
cution. 

—The Right Rev. John Loughlin, D.D., Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Brooklyn, N. Y., will celebrate on Octo- 
ber 18 the fiftieth aunive of his priesthood. 

—The report of the Committee on Praise, in the late 
Free Church Assembly in Edinburgh, recommends 
“ ts in aid of purchasing instruments for use in 
adie praise.” The recommendation was adopted, and 
the funds of the Church are now to be used in furnish- 
ing organs to weak churches. 

—lIt is expected that the full bench of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts will give a hearing in the 
Andover case October 14. 

_— old Quaker lady, when asked how to reach 
the full-blooded Indians, quaintly answered : “ The 
best way to reach the full-blooded Indians is to send 
after them a full-blooded Christian.”—[Hampton (Va.) 
School Record. 

—There is no probability, says the New Haven “ Pal- 
ladium,” that Professor Harper will accept the position 
of President of the new Rockefeller endowed univer- 
sity at Chicago, though an offer may be made him, 
if it has not y been made. The “ Palladium ” is 
in a position to say definitely that the young Hebrew 
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scholar and educational organizer will not go to Chi- 


yee newspaper dispatch from Rochester, N. Y., says : 
“‘ The Presbyterians of Western New York are much in- 
terested in the action just taken by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Auburn Theological Seminary. A 
resolution was passed on Tuesday by the Board to raise 
$200,000 for various objects. Provision is to be made 
for a president of the Seminary, who will have the 
chair of Pastoral Theology. The endowment of the 
chair of New Testament Greek, held by Professor 
J. S. Riggs, is to be completed. A new chapel with 
recitation-rooms is also to be erected. Fifty thousand 
dollars of the $200,000 has already been pledged on 
condition that the balance be secured. Professor 
Timothy G. Darling, now the instructor in sacred 
rhetoric, has been elected to the Richards professorship 
in place of Professor Ransom B, Welch, deceased. It 
is said that McCormick Seminary of Chicago has 
offered its professorship of theclogy to Dr. Darling.” 

—The Rev. R. J. Walker, wan Taows among sailors 
and in the sailors’ boarding-houses ou the East Side of 
this city, died on Thursday at his home in Brooklyn, 
aged eighty-one. Mr. Walker had been for thirty-two 
yen in the service of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

issionary Society for Seamen, and for some years has 
had charge of the Floating Church at Pike Street, 
East River. 

—The “missionary wagon” for Erzroom, Turkey, 
for which the Young People’s Missionary Society of the 
Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, has been working for a 
few months past, is likely soon to be ordered and 
shipped. The amount thus far secured is something 
over $250, or within about $100 of the sum required. 

—At the anniversary meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in London, a special telegram was 
received calling for instant reinforcements for Africa, 
and four volunteers who responded were dispatched 
from the meeting itself. An anonymous gift of 
$25,000 was received “as a substitute for service,” 
and a number of smaller gifts with a like purpose. 

—The date of the Episcopal Church Congress in 
Philadelphia has been postponed from November 4 to 
November 11. The former date, it was discovered, 
fell on Election Day in Pennsylvania. 

—The centenary of the introduction of Methodism in 
Boston is to be celebrated next fall. The Rev. Hugh 
P. Hughes, of London, has been invited to participate 
in the exercises. 

—The Cincinnati “ Herald and Presbyter” says that 
the oldest living preacher in the United States is Dr. 
John Atkinson, of Benton Harbor, Mich., who was 
born in 1797. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. P. Hoyt accepts a call to Cheshire, Conn. 

—P. J. Robinson, of Winthrop, Me., resigns. 

—W. H. Blease accepts a call to West Williamsfield, Ohio. 

—R. C. Bell, of East Longmeadow, Mass., withdraws his 
recent resignation at the request of the church. 

—K. B. Blidden, of Mansfield Center, Conn., has resigned, 
after a pastorate of twenty years. 

—Charles W. Luck, of Topsfield, Mass., has received a 
call from the First Church of Pocatello. 

—Harry D. Sheldon was ordained and installed as pastor 
of ag Niagara Square People’s Church of Buffalo, N. Y., on 


y 8. 

—H. W. Conley accepts a call to Ellsworth Falls, Me. 

—J. W. Hayward, of Ithaca, Mich., accepts a call to Sulli- 
van, Ohio. 

—G. A. Taylor accepts a call to Stuart, Ia. 

—S. D. Horrine accepts a call to Rockefeller, Ill. 

—C. C, Harrah, of Plymouth Church, Peoria, Ill., resigns. 

—Z. H. Smith has been installed as pastor of the new 
church in Summerdale, Chicago, Ill. 

—H. D. Powell, of the Lee Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has 
received a call from the Old South Church of Worcester, 


ass. 
—H. E. Morrow, of Indian Orchard, Mass., has resigned. 
—F. S. French declines a call to Derry, N. H. 
—J.S. Zelie has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Plymouth, Conn. 








PRESBYTERIAN. 


—P. 8S. Allen, of Saratoga Springs, has received a call to 
the Westminster Church of Yonkers, N. Y. 

—W. P. Hellings. of the First Church of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
has been elec President of Wayland Seminary, Wiscon- 
sin. 

—H. G. Mendenhall has accepted the call of the Greene 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, : 

—G. A. McKinlay, of Eugene, Ore., has resigned. 

—James Little accepts the pastorate of ths Westminster 
Church of Richmond, Va. 

—S. K. Phraner was ordained at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
last week, and will sail at once for missionary work in 
Northern Siam. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. L. Bennett has become assistant in St. Luke’s Church 
(P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. C. Tebbets has accepted the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), North Adams, Mass. 

—W.A. Fiske, of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Parkville, 
L. I., accepts the rectorship of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brooklyn. 

—George M. Stone, of the Asylum Avenue Baptist Church 
of Hartford, Conn., has been called to the Central Church of 
Minneapulis, Minn. 

—Donald Grant, of Geneva, N. Y., has been called to the 
First Baptist Church of Montreal, Can. 

—Thomas Griffith, of Braddock, Pa., accepts a call from 
Vincentown, N. J. 

—Charles Arthur Jones has resigned the pastorate of 
the Union Reformed Church on Sixth Avenue in this city, 
and — a call to the First Congregational Church of 
Kane, of McKean County, Pa. 

—A. J. Canfield, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call 
_ the First Universalist Church (St. Paul’s) of Chicago, 
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Books AND. AUTHORS 


GERMAN THEOLOGY.' 


Nulla vestigia retrorsum is very clearly seen in 
this book to be the true description of German 
theology. The assuredness of those final results 
into which it is unmistakably swinging round is 
owing to no relapse into a stolid adherence to an 
earlier tradition, but to the fact that German Prot- 
estantism has remained faithful to the central prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, which implies the con- 
version of+objective authority into individual con- 
viction by an analysis of it in the light of personal 
experience, ascertainable fact, and universal canons 
of thought. Every reactionary tendency, it is true, 
known elsewhere in the Church is known in Ger- 
many, and is powerful there. But the inborn hon- 
esty of German thought cannot be reactionary, and 
by facing the specters is laying the specters. The 
translator, in an extended and exceedingly luminous 
preface, makes it plain that the land of Luther was 
never more faithfully doing the work of Luther 
than to-day. In the work of the Swiss Reformation, 
the practical realization of the civitas Dei in the 
world, Germany is still, as she always has been, 
greatly in arrears. She furnishes the impulse of 
thought, which others convert into executive deed. 

As every substance has its shadow, the excessive 
and eccentric subjectivisms which play hide-and- 
seek in all the nooks and dells of German theology 
bewilder and disguise its main purport to a degree 
which the editor and the author might have insisted 
on more strongly than they do. But the author, 
who, a true Alsatian, combines German thorough- 
ness and French luminousness to a degree that 
makes this a very charming book to read (especially 
as it is also very luminously translated), for the 
most part lets the systems judge themselves by the 
amplitude and distinctness with which he sets them 
forth. We could have wished, however, that some- 
times, especially in the case of Schleiermacher, he 
had afforded a somewhat fuller criticism of his own. 
His point of view is that of a mild, broad, but dis- 
tinct and firm Christian supernaturalism, centered 
immovably in Jesus Christ, bis incarnation and his 
atonement. 

The author has a very excellent perspective. The 


lesser men he deals with briefly, but not jejunely 
or obscurely. His fullest exposition is that of 


Schleiermacher, and then of Rothe. Nobody need 
say, after reading him, that he does not know, in a 
very satisfactory manner, what both these great 
teachers taught. And no one, after reading him, 
can be excused for imagining Rothe’s system to be 
a variation of Schleiermacher’s, as we have heard 
an eminent theologian describe it. Schleiermacher’s 
is a profound, boundless, genial, refreshing, devout 
pantheism, which readily admits of being conglobed 
into a true theism. Rothe’s is defined Christian 
theism from its first principle to its last fiber. 

The author does not give much space to Dorner, 
in comparison with Schleiermacher and Rothe, and 
can easily justify himself. They accept the principles, 
and Rothe, at least, accepts with the fullest convic- 
tion the historical facts, of the Gospel. But they 
do not accept the traditional framework of expla- 
nation which we call the Nicene theology. Rothe 
likens this to the theory which for ages has been held 
sufficient to explain the facts of each great science. 
There comes a time of perceived insufficiency, and 
the attempt to retain the now antiquated theory 
clogs the progress and threatens the existence of the 
science. Dorner, on the other hand, insists on retain- 
ing alike the facts and the eldertheory. The result 
is, in Professor Lichtenberger’s opinion, “ under an 
appearance of depth. a vain jingle of formule, a 
pure logomachy. Dorner is, in our view, a strik- 
ing example of the radical impotence with which 
the Vermittlungstheologie is struck when it pro- 
fesses to reconcile modern thought with the ecclesi- 
astical dogmas without abandoning a single one of 
these consecrated formule.” While recognizing 
also the genial charm of Martensen—though by no 
means as fully as it deserves—the author does not 
find in his thought “ either internal unity, or pow- 
erful movement, or originality. His system betrays 
a skillfully disguised eclecticism.” 

His book is as full in its expositions of negative 
as of positive theology. Bruno Bauer is as 
asacomedy. The steady advance of Strauss from 
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one denial to another, until he ends in hating where 
at first he denied, and in defaming where he admired 
and almost adored, is a sufficient judgment on his 
1 oe The very great eminence of Baur, and 

magnificence of his attempt to reconeeive the 
development of the early Church, are recognized, 
as well as the obstinate schematism and astounding 
neglect of Christ in expounding Christianity, which 
made success impossible. A predestined failure, it 
has been fruitful in its failure. The early Church 
will never again be a dead uniformity tous. But 
it will be a great reality issuing from the Central 
Reality, and not, as Baur would have it, a great 
reality, issuing 4s no one knows exactly what from 
no one knows exactly what. 

The book gives a very interesting exposition of 
Masheineke, of whom it very justly remarks: 
“ Pantheism never put on more Christian forms, 
and yet it could not possibly for a single moment 
assume the change. In spite of his accommodations 
and his compromises, notwithstanding his voluntary 
or unconscious violations of logic, Masheineke can- 
not escape the reproach of having altered the Chris- 
tian dogma in its very essence. He has striven to 
speak the language of the most scrupulous orthodoxy, 
yet the Hegelian meaning always pierces through 
the old formule.” 

The author, though he loves Tholuck, and de- 
scribes his excellences very cordially, is inclined to 
be rather severe on the school of conciliation. 
Perhaps its greatest theological defect, in his eyes, 
is that its representatives have been hearty nation- 
alists, and have encouraged Bismarck, having be- 
gun with France, to make thorough work. See 
how differently the same things act on different 
people! Some of us could never have forgiven 
these scholars if they had forborne to do what he 
cannot forgive them for doing. But, indeed, the 
idea of a school of conciliation is artificial. Our 
business is not to conciliate anything or anybody, 
but to set forth central truth, and in the light of 
that to let discordant truths conciliate themselves, 
as far and as fast as they know bow. 

The author rightly believes the literature, above 
all the poetry, of Germany to be theologically 
hardly less important than its theology. He gives 
very fully the development of Goethe’s character 
and intellect. He describes the fruitfulness of his 
genius, the perfection of his form, the serenity of 
his fortunes, and the unappeasable restlessness and 
wretchedness of his heart. He himself is Faust. 
He makes it evident that in his youth Goethe hesi- 
tated whether he should not surrender his spirit to 
that guidance which in the case of some of his 
friends he had seen to be the beginning of a living 
peace, and, having decided for himself against 
Christ, he came at last, as the world within proved 
less and less satisfying, to hate those who had found 
in a simpler way what he, so much their superior, 
had not found. Professor Lichtenberger remarks 
that Goethe, from the attitade which he took up 
toward Christianity, has suffered as a thinker, and 
also as a poet. “Goethe aspires after harmony in 
all the instincts of his being, and he systematically 
excludes what alone is capable of producing it.” 
“From not having understood the historical impor- 
tance of Christianity, Goethe has not been able 
really to dominate the life of the nations, nor to 
become a popular poet. . . . His influence on the 
intellectual and moral destinies of his country has 
been sensible only to a slight degree, and it has been 
but moderately salutary.” The peace of the 
gods is diffused throughout his works, but not the 
peace of God. Not, says the author, shall it always 
be as men would have it now, “art for art, or sci- 
ence for science, but both for man, and man for 
God !” 

The author adds a succinct but interesting ac- 
count of the contemporary development of Roman 
Catholic and Old Catholic theology in Germany. 





CHRISTIAN THEISM.' 


The argument for Christian Theism is reducible 
in its final results to this fundamental position : 
Jesus Christ revealed the Father as omnipotent 
and infinitely good and loving. We know that 
God is omnipotent. The notion of omnipotence is 
a constituent part of the idea of God. To some 
minds dwelling upon the omnipotence of God dif- 
ficulties appear. Stated succinctly, they assume 
this form: If an omnipotent will meet with no re- 
sistance, how is its power exercised so that it can 
in any real sense be called almighty? and yet if 
there be an obstacle, however weak, that can resist, 
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how can the will or might be omnipotent? If this 
difficulty were unanswerable, it might rank in the 
first class of the proofs of the existence of God, 
since it would demonstrate that the idea of God is 
not a figment of the human intellect. Then it 
could be said that man would never invent a notion 
so self-contradictory, and, with St. Augustine, we 
should exclaim, “ Credo guia absurdum’’—I believe 
because it is irrational. In point of fact, the con- 
tradiction is only metaphysical and apparent. The 
assumption is that, since power is measured by re- 
sistance, there can be no power without resist- 
ance. The assumption is manifestly absurd, and 
it is untrue that power must become less in so 
far as it is resisted. For example, the Mississippi 
River flows with enormous power from Minnesota 
to the Gulf, yet its power was not greater when no 
steamboat forced a prow from New Orleans north- 
ward. Nor will a thousand steamers reduce the 
water power by one foot-pound. Thus the omnip- 
otent will of God varies not whether there be 
sparkling systems of suns or worlds, or an empty 
void—whether there be the finite wills of men and 
angels, or He abideth solitary in the abysses of eter- 
nity. The other difficulty is more common and 
less abstruse. Put it as a dilemma: God is the 
creator of the world; the world is full of evil and 
sin. If God is all-powerful and wholly good, why 
did he create such a world, and why does he 
permit so much misery? If he be infinitely 
powerful, he cannot be good; or if he is per- 
fectly good, he cannot be almighty. The or- 
dinary answer to this dilemma is that all was 
arranged for some good end ; that God could doubt- 
less have created a universe in which there should 
be neither sin nor evil, but that for the trial and 
perfecting of man it was God’s good pleasure to 
create it evil and sinful. Obviously, this answer is 
unsatisfactory. Is God the author of evil? Does 
the end justify the means? Shall God do evil that 
good may come? Abhorrent and blasphemous is 
the thought. God is almighty, and infinitely 
righteous and loving, yet with his omnipotence he 
could not create a world in which there would be 
no evil; simply because it is not in the nature of 
things, any more than he could make two and two 
equal five, or black and white to be identical. He, 
although omnipotent, cannot cease to exist, because 
that is contrary to his nature, which is eternally 
existent. Yet when we say that the Omnipotent 
did not, because he could not, create a world in 
which there should be no evil, we do not say that 
the universe is not perfect—* the best of possible 
worlds,” to quote the phrase of Leibnitz so ridi- 
culed in Voltaire’s “Candide.” When by the fiat of 
omnipotence the world became, God pronounced it 
good—perfect. It was perfect, and yet there was 
evil. How reconcile the opposing truths! Simply 
by consideration of the nature of perfection. Per- 
fection is of two sorts—absolute and relative. 
Absolute perfection is complete, unalterable, and 
necessarily infinite. Evidently there can be only 
One alone absolutely perfect. God could not create 
a world absolutely perfect, because that would be 
equivalent to creating another infinite, another God 
equal to himself. But there cannot be two Gods, 
two infinites, two supremes, two omnipotent beings. 
Hence it is in the nature of things that when God 
creates the universe it must be relatively good. Its 
perfection must be less than absolute. But what 
falls short of absolute good is evil. Every defection 
from infinite perfection is evil, because evil is 
nothing else than deprivation of good ; therefore, 
however near to perfection the universe might come, 
so long as, on account of its finiteness, it falls short 
of that perfection, it must have evil in it. Still 
have we only moved the difficulty back one step. 
If evil be the inevitable condition of a finite crea- 
tion, why should the All-powerful and All-good, who 
is also All-knowing, create at all? Just because he 
is at once all-powerful and all-good it is the neces- 
sity of his nature to create the world such as it is, 
for otherwise evil would be stronger than God. 
But if evil, or the knowledge of evil (which comes 
to the same thing) could prevent God from creat- 
ing, then God would not be omnipotent. Evil then 
would be all-powerful, would be God. But evil 
cannot be God, for it has no substance, no absolute 
existence. God is absolute existence, evil is condi- 
tioned—it is the lack or want of good. So the 
omnipotence and infinite goodness of God were the 
moving cause of creation. Nevertheless, when God 
created a world in which he foresaw there would be 
evil, was he not author of evil? Notatall. Divine 
foreknowledge is not the efficient cause of either 
good or evil. To illustrate: Our general fore- 
knowledge that we are going to die does not cause 
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our death, nor is our remembrance of an accident 
the cause of it; so the omniscience of God and his 
foreknowledge are not cause of either good or evil. 
Besides, in the divine mind there is no before or 
after, as in the world of time. 

What concerns us more painfully than the mat- 
ter of evil in the abstract is evil when it enters the 
human will. Then it is called sin. How could a 

God create a world in which there must be 
sin? Now, the finiteness of creation does not in- 
volve sin necessarily as actual, only as possible. 
This possibility of sin is due to the fact that a finite 
will can desire and choose evil, at the same time it 
equally can elect the good, the highest good, just as 
though infinite. The good God created free moral 
agents, men with will, because they are the highest 
good, the best things he, with all his omnipotence, 
could make. They are the highest good because, 
in the very potency or element of freedom of will, 
they are most like God. His will is infinitely free, 
yet because his will is infinite he cannot sin, but 
because man’s will is finite man can sin. For the 
same reason that an omnipotent God could not 
create an infinite world, so could he not create an 
infinite will. It is not in the nature of things, and 
unthinkable. The possibility of sin lies in freedom 
of finite will. Let that will be as great as conceiv- 
able short of infinity, still would the possibility be 
unremoved, and the power of moral evil only more 
fearful. This possibility of sin is the inherent 
nature of a finite will, and it does not lie within the 
range of omnipotence to coerce it. Such, briefly, is 
the basis of Christian Theism. The questions of 
agnosticism are answered by determining the valid- 
ity of knowledge. For this argument we refer to 
Prebendary Row’s excellent manual. 





Among the most creditable of the “* Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Dods and the Rev. Dr. White, of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark ; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford), is Church and State, by A. Taylor Innes, Esq., 
Advocate. To trace the relation between the civil 
organism known as the State and the religious asso- 
ciation known as the Church in chronological order, 
dealing with their points of contact, collision, junc- 
tion, and intersection, might well be the ambition of 
any writer who would serve his fellow-men and secure 
their lasting esteem as a broad-minded and able stu- 
dent and teacher. Mr. Innes’s previous labors in some- 
what kindred lines have prepared those acquainted 
with them for his good work in the Jarger field upon 
which he has now ventured. The scope of the book is 
amply enough indicated in the titles of its twelve chap- 
ters. Among these are: “ The Primitive Church in its 
Relations with the State,” “ Constantine and the Chris- 
tian Revolution,” “The Reformation : Luther and Ger- 
many,” “The Reformation: Calvin, England, and 
Scotland,” “The Revolution in America and Europe,” 
“The British Empire to 1870,” “ Europe from 1815 to 
1870.” The adequate treatment, within just compass, 
of the theme in hand, in such and in other epochs, has 
resulted in a work of permanent and especial moment 
to publicists and clergymen, and through them to the 
community. We note (pp. 196-202) a succinct résumé 
of the principles of religious toleration embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States, and of the points on 
which “ every church, whether established or not, must 
necessarily come in contact with the civil law” in our 
own country. It is a pleasure to speak of the excellent 
index which attests the mental habit of this writer. 





To read Egyptian Sketches, by Jeremiah Lynch (New 
York : Seribner & Welford ; $1.75), written at Cairo, 
in the autumn of 1889 and during the first months of 
the present year, is like sitting with a close observer of 
men and of nature, and listening to an outgiving, in the 
intimacy of friendly intercourse, of just that which one 
who has not seen a country with his own eyes first desires 


‘to hear and know. Few travelers have gone beyond 


Mr. Lynch in the reproduction, as by literary photog 

raphy, of the essential and impressive aspects of what- 
ever he describes. Nor is the book so slight in concep- 
tion or in execution that it does not hold witbin its 
pages matter of pith and moment in respect to the past 
history as well as of the present condition of one of the 
oldest nations. In everything, save in the vicious fault 
that it has no index, it may be named as one of the 
best books of theseason. For, whether in the city or 
on the Nile, exploring mummy-caves or epcouns 
pyramids, at an Arab marriage or the ruins of Thebes 
and Luxor, Mr. Lynch makes one the interested and 
profited companion of his stay and travel. Without 
pretension to be an Egyptologist, his residence was of 
sufficient length to give unusual value to his statements, 
and as a finely written portraivure of Egypt and its life 
in our period, it will take and hold mgh rank. Its 
mechanism, letterpress, and illustrations are of espe- 
cial excellence. 





There is always room for another work in the 
history, estimate, and illustration of English literature, 
aud Miss Sarah Warner Brooks has rendered service to 
its lovers in her English Poetry and Poets (Boston : 
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Estes & Lauriat ; $2). There is nothing to be said of it 
in the way of criticism, except to deprecate its lack of 
a complete index, which is not atoned for by its ‘¢ List 
of Poems quoted or mentioned.” The merit of the book 
lies in its scholarly résumé of its subject matter from 
the beginnings of English poetry down to Rogers, 


-Lamb, Pollok, and minor poets of the time—living 


writers not being included inits plan. So, too, its com- 
pactness, clearness, taste, and judgment, its apprehen- 
sion of what ought to be said concerning the authors 
(and their work) who have made English poetry what 
it is, are alike informing and attractive, and worthy of 
hearty encomium. Chapter I., “Ancient Bards and 
Minstrels ;” Chapter V., “The Elizabethan Age and 
Spenser ;” Chapter XIII., “Scottish Poetry and Robert 
Burns ;” Chapter XVIII,, “ Minor Poets of Humble 
Birth,” and Chapter XXI., “Shelley,” may be instanced 
as justifying what has been said. It would not be 
easy to designate any more satisfactory treatment of 
Shelley’s work, and of Shelley as a man, than that which 
is here to be found. 





Vinet was an ardent soul, quite bent upon self-under- 
standing, and able to express himself well ; therefore 
his biography, which contains so many excerpts from 
bis own writings as to be almost an autobiography, will 
be of interest to the student of character and life. His 
type of character was not extraordinary. Slow to 
learn, to assimilate, to adapt his mind, his convictions 
when acquired became rigidly fixed. His antecedents 
were decidedly conservative, yet he was cast by exter- 
nal events into the midst of the new revival of Swiss 
Protestantism. Both the Methodists and the men of 
the higher criticism he abhorred—DeWette he called 
antichrist—and yet yielded, in the end, to their influ- 
ence. Thus he served as a balance-wheel in the radi- 
cal movement, for his narrow, keen intellect was there- 
in paramount. The Life and Writings of Alexander 
Vinet, by Laura M. Lane, with an Introduction by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, has suggested these reflec- 
tions, and to its excellent pages, without further ado, 
i refer the reader. (New York : Scribner & Wel- 

ord.) 


If Mr. John B. Alden (New York), publisher of The . 


Prophet of Palmyra : Mormonism Reviewed and Examined 
in the Life, Character,and Career of its Founder. . . . To- 
gether with a Complete History of the Mormon Era in 
Illinois, . . . by Thomas Gregg, has not improved the 
beauty of his book-list by this somewhat cheaply pre- 
pared volume, he certainly has printed here one of the 
most valuable works upon a vast system of delusion 
and crime. One does not know where to find in more 
readable and convenient form authentic and document- 
ary history of the so-called “religious ” fraud which 
has in our day played such sad havoe with human hap- 
piness, and proven itself so sharp a dis e to the 
civilization of America and of Europe. The book has 
no index whatever, and this should be supplied in 
another edition. 





Professor C. L. MeCartha broaches a new theory 
about The Lost Tribes of Israel. He believes that the 
tribes of Simeon and Levi were absorbed (as Levi cer- 
tainly was) in the other tribes, and that the others 
which went into the Persian captivity afterward mi- 
grated northwest into Russia. Thence they went forth 
severally to be the progenitors of the European nations, 
as follows: Joseph, England ; Reuben, France ; Issa- 
char, Holland ; Gad, Germany ; Asher, Russia ; Dan, 
Spain ; Zebulon, Sweden. The prophetic blessing of 
Jacob and of Moses finds accomplishment in the union 
and amalgamation of these tribes in the United States. 
There may be something in what Professor McCartha 
says. At any rate, his view is original and ingenious. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





The high-strung nature of the musician Beethoven 
has found sympathetic treatment at the hands of H. A. 
Rudall. (New York 4 cgebaye & Welford.) The 
biography is uncommonly , which is saying much, 
sige’ tt vould be hard to make the leaeay of the 
great master dull. The intensity of his life, heroic in 
sentiment, rp with passion, filled with the pictur- 
esqueness of his eccentricities, originalities, and love 
episodes, makes a tale of which we never tire, and adds 
interest, if not explanation, to many of his tone pictures. 
Thus it possesses at once the interest of a romance and 
of a commentary upon Beethoven’s musical composi- 
tions. 





A Son of Issachar: A Romance of the Days of Messias 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; $1.25) was lately 
ublished as a prize story in the Detroit “Free Press.” 
its issue in the columns of a widely circulated secular 
newspaper is a matter of some significance, and, on the 
whole, the book has its reward for one who gives time 
to it. But its disregard of the unities of time and 
place, and the grotesque profuseness with which it ap- 
portions to its hero identity with notable Scripture char- 
acters, tell against it in any estimate of its value asa 
literary product. We should say that its author has it 
in him to make better stories than this, by study and by 
culture. 





The Rev. R. L. March’s little book, Faith Healing, 
a Defense ; or, the Lord thy Healer, is a carefully com- 
posed and exceedingly positive essay abont one of the 
¢ long-neglected fields in the realm of divine truth and 
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life.” The argument is based upon the Bible as the 
author understands it, and the thesis which he sets 
himself to prove is, that “the Bible teaches that the 
children of God may be healed of their diseases in 
answer to prayer, without the use of remedies dis- 
covered or invented by man.” For the argument in 
extenso, and for answer to objections, we must refer to 


the book itself. (New York : Fleming H. Revell.) 





We have enjoyed reading the late Mrs. Ella Hag- 
gard’s poem, Life and its Author, with a Memoir by 
H. Rider Haggard. To be sure, it is not great, or 
profound, or subtle, cr pathetic, but we always had a 
weakness for rococo and Pope’s meter. There is 
something pungent in having religious verities thrown 
into epigrammatic form, and, besides, a food rhyme 
often has somewhat the force of a syllogism. There is 
a sonorous piety and faith about Mrs. Haggard’s poem 
which cannot fail to gratify those who habitually read 
every year the “ Essay on Man.” (New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

Books like that which the Rev. Jesse Ames Spencer 
has written, under the title Memorabilia of Sixty-Five 
Years (1820-1866) (New York : Thomas Whittaker), 
have value as they preserve a record of facts, personal 
and ecclesiastical, which otherwise might never be 
made up. When, as in the present instance, they are 
written with due perception of the interrelations and 
balancings of events, and in a style that is the fruit of 
long and varied literary experience, they are doubly 
to be prized, even if a flavor of personal peculiarity be 
more or less discernible between their lines. The Rev. 
Mr. Spencer has made a good book. 





In Brushes and Chisels (Boston : Lee & Shepard ; $1) 
Teodoro Serraé has written a love story of artist life in 
Rome, which, as a partial picture of the latter, is doubt- 
less faithful to fact. Its slight plot is quite sufficient 
for the author’s purposes, and the book is not likely to 
work any great harm to its reader. To say more than 
this in the way of praise would be to strain good- 
nature. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new volume in the Great Writers Series, to be 
issued simultaneously here and in England, is a life of 
Hawthorne by M. D. Conway. 

—Archdeacon Farrar calls attention to the fact that 
among those who first helped to give celebrity to the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play was the novelist Baron- 
ess Tautpheus, who gave a detailed description of 
it in her story “ Quits,” published in 1863. 

—There are indications, says an exchange, that the 
Ibsen craze has run its course. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who never lacks the courage of his convictions, does not 
hesitate to say that Ibsen is “a prosy person with no 
sense of humor.” A few months ago this would have 
been rank heresy. 

—It is understood that another volume, making the 
seventeenth, will be added by Macmillan & Co. to their 
new edition of the works of Robert Browning. It will 
comprise the “ Asolando” volume of new verse that 
appeared about the time of Browning’s death, and the 
biography of the poet on which Mrs. Sutherland Orr 
is engaged. 

—Mr. Walter Besant insists that Mr. Morley made 
a curious slip when he said the other day that there are 
not fifty or even twenty men and women who live by 
authorship. ‘‘Why,” he says, “by the writing of 
novels alone there are at least fifty who make over a 
thousand [pounds] a year, let alone a vast number, 
especially ladies, who live on incomes of a hurdred or 
two hundred made by authorship.” 

—The “Critic ” has just given the results of the vot- 
ing to fill the vacancies in its list of possible American 
immortals. All the survivors of the original forty ex- 
cept three have voted, and the new members chosen are 
those that follow, the names being given in the order 
of the number of votes received : Richard Watson Gil- 
der, the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, Professor Francis J. Child, Frank R. 
Stockton, He Charles Lea, Dr. Andrew D. White, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. Dr. Brooks and Professor Norton tied for second 
place, and Mr. Lea and Dr. White for fifth. One 
of those who did not vote is George Bancroft, who is 
too feeble to undertake new labors. Another is Walt 
Whitman, who does not believe in “close corporations,” 
The third is Henry James, for whom no excuse is as- 
signed. 

—Mr. Edward Marston says in “ Scribner’s” that 
Stanley’s constant habit was to carry a “ note-book, 
6x3 inches, in his side-pocket ; in this he penciled 
notes constantly, arid at every resting-place. Of these 
note-books he has shown me six of about 100 pages 
each, closely packed with pencil memoranda. ‘These 
notes, at times of longer leisure, were expanded into 
six larger volumes of about 200 pages each, of very 
minute and clear writing in ink. In addition to these 
field note-books and diaries, there are two large quarto 
volumes filled from cover to cover with calculations of 
astronomical observations, ete.” Stanley’s black at- 
tendant, Sali, learned to stay away from his master 
when the book was enchaining him. “One day he 
originated a new way of saving his head ; he had a 
telegram to deliver, so he ingeniously fixed it on the 
end of a long bamboo, and, getting the door just ajar, 
he poked it into the room and bolted.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEGRO AND THE FORCE BILL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

To Christian people in the North who are disheart- 
ened about the treatment of the negro, and who have 
faith in the force bill to remedy what is called the 
great crime against our free institutions, some princi- 
ples and facts should be plainly presented. 

It is not surprising that Northerners should feel out- 
raged when they hear accounts of how the ne is 
treated politely, how he is cheated and intimidated, 
and prevented from expressing his will through the 
ballot. It is not surprising that, with these accounts 
fresh in their minds, Americans should insist that all 
the power of the central government that can be legiti- 
mately employed should be used to secure a free ballot 
and a fair count. Is not our very life as a nation 
endangered? Must we not despair of the Republic if 
the fundamental principle of universal suffrage is thus 
set at naught? There can be no doubt that affairs at 
the South are bad enough, and it is also certain that 
the people of the North do not realize how tremen- 
dously critical the people of the South think their 
affairs are. The case may not be so desperate as they 
think it, but sincere friends of the negro and of the 
country should recognize that the state of mind of the 

ple to be dealt with is a great element in the prob- 
em. 

To us negro domination means, not merely, as with 
you, accession to power of the other party, whose leaders 
are not so high-toned and whose principles are not so 
pure as the oneto which we give allegiance. It means, 
not merely bad local government, such as you experi- 
ence in many of your cities ; it means to us absolute 
destruction of our civilization. You thrive under your 
corrupt city governments, and your good men think it 
such a slight matter that they will not take the trouble 
to purify their politics, which, it is admitted, they 
could easily do. We think we could not even exist 
under negro rule. Our fears may be exaggerated, but 
we remember the state of affairs during the reconstruc- 
tion period, and our fears cannot be calmed. 


Under these circumstances we are in the position of 


an ancient Hebrew, whose law did not allow him to 
make a fire on the Sabbath, and who yet, in order to 
carry out in its spirit the command to honor his father, 
found it necessary to have a warm lotion to preserve 
his parent’s life. Shall we preserve our civilization at 
the expense of the institution of universal suffrage, or 
shall we have a free ballot and a fair count, and let 
everything that government was instituted for go to 
destruction? Would any body of men hesitate long 
to answer that question ? ow, I insist that these 
are the alternatives as they present themselves to the 
Southerners, and no one who knows the South will 
doubt it. 

But, again, many deny that they are thwarting the 
will of the majority by preventing the negro from vot- 
ing for his party nominees. They claim that the negro 
is himself tyrannized over by a few lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, who, by the magic spell of old names, and 
by the moral support of Northerners and of the central 
government, use him to his own hurt. Thus many of 
those who wheedle the negro out of his vote take the 
high ground that they are doing the will of the ma- 
jority of the people, even of the negroes, by seeing to 
it that their political bosses are not elected. 

Now, what is the result of this tampering with 
truth? It is the lamentable state of affairs which we 
have to deplore. Our people are getting to think that 
there is nothing morally wrong in cheating the negro 
out of his vote by any means whatsoever, provided they 
can keep out of the hands of the law. Any thought- 
ful man will see what a demoralizing effect that must 
ultimately have on the character of our whole people. 
As yet, it has not made us feel justified in cheating him 
in other ways ; inall my intercourse with Southerners of 
all classes, l have never heard even the most inveterate 
hater of the negro justify any but the fairest dealing with 
him in business, and if the negro is in any way defrauded, 
by mean men, he knows he has a friend, and an active 
friend, in the nearest reputable white neighbor. Yet 
men high in Church and State agree with a Southern 
divine who, when asked whether it was right to buy 
negro votes, replied: “ Well, if our colored friends 
won’t do right because it is right, I suppose we shall 
have to pay them to do so, till they learn better.” Our 
only hope is that before our young men become cor- 
_— by the presence of this moral cancer, the body 
politic may have become strong enough to throw off its 
dangerous poison. 

Are there any evidences that the South is thus getting 
strong by the negro’s becoming a citizen and by the 
white man’s recognizing him as such? Can any one 
who has paid any attention to the subject seriously ask 
that question ? Let the school statistics, let the negro 

roperty owners, the negro teachers, the negro 
awyers and doctors, reply. What is more impor- 
tant than all for a solution of the so-called negro 
question, the churches are slowly but inevitably 
coming to see that the negro is, as a Southern 
bishop and leader of religious thought and action 
has called him, “our brother in black.” Our sisters 
and daughters and the best of our men are showing an 
ever-increasing readiness to help him in any way that 
is _ to them, especially in church and Sunday-school 
work. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Now, what will be the effect of the force bill on the 
South? In the first place, it would drive out of the 
Republican ee in the South the last one of the re- 
spectable and honorable men who have come to it in the 
border States. If any one doubts this, let him see what 
that element of the y contributed to the complete 
overthrow of Mahone in Virginia last fall. And the Ma- 
hones are the ones that the force bill is designed to put 
in power. In the second place, it would intensify and 
imbitter the race feeling to such an extent that our 
work with the negro in his churches and Sunday-schools 
would practically cease ; as it is, he becomes suspicious 
of us as his teachers at every election, and we have to 
exercise tact to allay these suspicions. The Sun- 
day after the first election held under the Lodge bill 
there would not be a white face in a negro Sanday- 
school. 

Lastly, instead of increasing the negro vote, it would 
lessen it. The worst measures of the Kuklux would be 
revived, and negroes who now vote would not come to 
the polls, and many who might brave intimidation once 
would not dare do so a second time. If your readers 
will recall what used to take place in reconstruction 
times, and that, too, when the United States troops were 
at the polls, and were quartered throughout the State 
besides, they will not doubt what I say. The South is not 
filled with large cities ; the people are scattered over 
large areas of poorly cultivated and thickly wooded 
country. Men driven to desperation and bent on intim- 
idating the negro would visit every cabin in the land 
and threaten severe punishment if the victim was seen 
going to the voting precinct. The negro is easily scared, 
and in most cases would heed the warning. Some 
would vote, and then would be treated as in Kuklux 
times for their temerity. The next general election 
would not return any negro votes outside of the cities 
and towns. Nothing but two armed soldiers, to act 
as a guard in every cabin at night and as an escort 
to the fields in the day, with the roads strongly 
patrolled by mounted cavalry, could prevent such 
scenes as were witnessed during the reconstruction 
period. Do the people of the North really think that 
it would be helping the negro to bring back those dark 
days in the history of our country ? If not, let them 
say so in such unmistakable tones that we shall hear no 
more of the Lodge bill in the halls of our National 
legislature, except as an example of what partisan zeal 
ean contrive. I should think that even some of the 
bitterest partisans, in their cooler moments, must doubt 
whether it were worth while to gain the Solid South 
and lose the whole country. 

The South needs the help and the sympathy of every 
Christian in the land. But as long as our country is to 
be governed in the American fashion, by laws backed 
by the public opinion of the State where they are to 
be executed, however mistaken and misguided that 
public opinion may be, so long will it be unchristian 
and criminal in the North to try to get the negro’s 
vote counted by a method that endangers the civiliza- 
tiou of their white brother in the South. 

AsHLAND, Va. R. E. BLACKWELL. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY AND WALL 
STREET. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been reading your editorials and contributed 
articles on the lottery question. I like them, as I do 
nearly all that appears in The Christian Union. But,a 
word on the lottery question from a different point of 
view. It is our habit, as a people, to fight the symp- 
toms of a disease, but to ignore the causes. We poul- 
tice the boil, which is well, but leave the foul blood to 
run on as before. The Louisiana Lottery is a great 
moral ulcer, and ought to be cut out, but an ulcer is 
only a symptom of bad blood. The real poison is back 
of it. Once well established, the ulcer will no doubt 
become a new center and source of disease. I have no 
word to say in defense of this or any other lottery. It 
is wholly bad. 

But it is exasperating to see so much effort wasted 
in attacking the lottery, which is merely the outward, 
open, pop method of the mass of the people of in- 
dulging in the great, almost universal, national game of 
gambling. Our entire business system is so honey- 
combed with gambling and gamblers’ methods that it 
looks to me almost foolish to stand aghast at this one 
minor phase—the lottery—which you call “the black- 
est blot upon our fair fame.” It is a blot, no doubt, 
but what is it compared with the great gambling con- 
cerns found in all our cities—and all called re- 
spectable—which we call “ stock exchanges.” The little 
gambling concern in New Orleans takes some twenty 
millions of dollars per year from the people, but gives 
them back rather more than half of it in prizes. all 
Street robs the people of a hundred millions where the 
Louisiana concern takes one million, and the former re- 
turns nothing at all. When a Gould, Vanderbilt, or S 
wins a million or two on a single lucky day, by a trade 
of stocks of some kind, he gives aig ed return save 
a day’s time, worth, at most, a few dollars. He puts 
the entire steal into his pocket ; the Louisiana Lottery 
returns more than half to its victims. 

I follow the very modest occupation of a school- 
teacher. I often notice the propensity of the boys— 
even the youngest—for gambling. Sometimes the 
matching of pins fairly rages through the lower grades, 
boys and girls alike taking part in it. The getting of 
something for nothing has a great fascination for them. 
Then I find that the game of marbles is interesting to 
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most of them only when they play “for keeps.” The 
getting of something for nothing seems to me wholly 
unnataral. It seems tome to come from association 
with men and women. Is it a lesson taught by the 
investments of their parents in lotteries? I seldom 
hear of money going from this place to lotteries. When 
children game—even on this small scale—and find it so 
fascinating, it seems to me that the passion is next to 
universal among us as a people. 

Lotteries and games of hi hazard are the vulgar forms 
of the vice of gaming. But they sail under their real 
names. They are not labeled “ business,” “ respect- 
able,” etc. They are confessedly illegitimate, and 
hence far less demoralizing than those subtler forms of 
the same vice which hide themselves under soft names. 
The great sources of our National corruption are in 
Wall Street, in our stock exchanges, and in other marts 
where gain comes from shrewd watching of markets, 
and not from real service of some kind. In the little 
lottery of New Orleans, the capital prize is sometimes 
as large as half a million. In the Wall Street lottery, 
prizes often run as high as many millions, but the 
managers always—nearly always, at any rate—draw 
them themselves. Shall we abolish Wall Street lot- 
teries? Shall we, in ridding the National garden of 
weeds, pull out only the smaller ones? Shall we not 
pull out the great weeds first, and then the smaller ? 

Mitrorp, O. J. W. SLeppey. 








MORBUS SABBATICUS. 


Morbus Sabbaticus, or Sunday sickness, is a disease 
ne to church-goers. The attack comes on sud- 

enly every Sunday ; no symptoms are felt on Satur- 
day night ; the patient sleeps well, and awakes feel- 
ing well; eats a hearty breakfast ; but about church 
time the attack comes on, and continues until the serv- 
ices are over for the morning. Then the patient feels 
easy, and eats a hearty dinner. In the afternoon he 
feels much better, and is able to take a walk, talk 
politics, and read the Sunday papers ; he eats a hearty 
supper, but about church time he has another attack, 
and stays at home. He retires early, sleeps well, and 
wakes Monday morning refreshed and able to go to 
work, and does not have any symptoms of the disease 
until the following Sunday. The peculiar features of 
the disease are as follows: (1) It always attacks 
members of the church. (2) It never makes its ap- 
pearance except on the Sabbath. (3) The symptoms 
vary, but it never interferes with the sleep or appetite. 
(4) It never lasts more than twenty-four hours. @) 
It generally attacks the head of the family. (6) No 
physician is ever called. (7) It always proves fatal in 
the end—to the soul. (8) No remedy is known for it 
excepts prayer. (9) Religion is the only antidote. 
(10) It is becoming fearfully prevalent, and is sweep- 
ing thousands every year prematurely to destruction.— 
[Church Messenger. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS 


Any subscriber sending an inqui ject to Th 
tt: ng ¢ Sue the sa 0 The 


n Union, accompanied a stamp, will re- 
i Oh the columns of pe or by personal 


ceive a reply either thro 4 pa 
l be given as promptly as practicable.} 


etter, The answer 


What is meant by the term, ‘ The Apostles’ Creed ” ? 
When, and by whom, was it written? E. A. W. 

“The Apostles’ Creed is the most ancient sys- 
tematic statement of doctrine in the Christian Church. 
It is certainly as old as the third century, and may be 
believed to embody very nearly the simple faith of the 
apostolic era, or of that which immediately succeeded 
it; but there is no reason to believe that it was com- 
posed or used by the Apostles.”—[Abbott’s Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge. 


Will you please tell me which country has the largest gun, 
England or America, and how many tons does each weigh ? 


England has a 100-ton muzzle-loading gun, which 
throws a projectile weighing 2,000 pounds. The 
United States has nothing at all approaching this in 
size. Perhaps some reader can tell the caliber of our 


greatest gun. 


In answer to ‘‘ H. W. B.,’’? I would say that the verse re- 
ferred to is. I think, the following, found in the poem by 
J. G. Whittier entitled ‘‘ The Legend of St. Mark : 


**There are, who, like the Seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life’s rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent !”’ 


M. K. 


Can any one give me any information about a German 
novelist named Max Ring ? He has written a very interesting 
book ealled *t Das Haus Hillel,’’ founded on the siege of Je- 
rusalem. Are his works much known in this country, and 
have they ever been translated ? A.S. 


Can some one tell me anything about the German artist 
Bodenhausen? Also about his picture of a Madonna and 
child, painted, I think, in 1889, ‘* Eine Vision” is on the 
picture to which I refer. 

Can some one tell me what the old term, ‘‘ St. Andrew’s 
Guide,’”’ means, and from what it was derived? I have seen 
and heard it used many times, but have never been able to 
find its true meaning. M.A.S. 


Will W. D. C., whose query was printed in this col- 
umn in issue of July 10, send his full address? We 
have a letter for him. 
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OUTWITTING A LANDLORD. 


Unhappy parents, who, whenever they 
seek for flats, ran against the autocratic 
“No children itted in this building,” 
should take a leaf from the experience of 
acute Yankee with four children. He 
moved to this city last spring, and he and 
his wife, after a few days in a hotel, went 
flat hunting. Wherever they went they 
met this objection against children. 
wife became discouraged and wanted to 
go back to their rural home in New Eng- 
land, where their children had had the 
range of a large park and garden. But 
our Yankee friend was a man of re- 
sources. He put on his thinking cap one 
evening, and the next morning he started 
out by himself, leaving Mrs. Yankee at 
the hotel with the children. At the first 
house where he found a flat which suited 
him this dialogue with the janitor took 
place : 

“ What is the rent of this flat ?” 

“‘ Nine hundred dollars a year.” 

“T will lease it for a year if there are 
no children in the house. I will not take 
it if there are any.” 

“There are not any. You may depend 
upon that.” 

“This maneuver threw the agents of 
the flat off their guard. Nothing was 
asked of our Yankee about the possession 
of children by him. The lease was made 
out and executed, the advance payment 
was made, and then he moved in, wife, 
children, and all. There was a grand 
tableau of indignation on the part of the 
owner of the flat. But there the Yankees 
were, young and old, and there they will 
be until the 1st of next May. Nothing 
can get them out.—[New York Star. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL CONUN- 
DRUMS. 

A friend writes : 

“T have been spending a part of my 
vacation on a farm—a real, professional 
farm, and not an amateur farm—with a 
friend, and this observant friend has puz- 
zled me with a question that I can’t 
answer. He has made the following list 
of the country people’s calls to various 
kinds of animals : 

“To cattle— Boss, boss, boss ! (some- 
times shortened into boh, boh, bob.) 

“ To sheep—Ca-day, ca-day, ca-day ! 

“ To horses—Co-jock, co-jock, co-jock ! 

“To swine—Poo-ig, poo-ig, poo-ig ! 

“To hens—Chick, chick, chick ! 

“ He says he can understand the origin 
of most of these calls. When the farmer 
goes out to call his cattle he simply 
speaks Latin in shouting ‘ Bos, bos, bos !’ 
But when he ealls his sheep with ‘Ca- 
day, ca-day, ca-day !’ and his horses with 
‘Co-jock, co-jock, co-jock!’ what lan- 
guage does he speak? My friend ap- 
pealed to me totell him. You kuow I 
am Snodgrass, Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Thelema, 
and I ought, of course, to know all about 
it, but I don’t—which is very embarrass- 
ing. I told my friend that 1 would take 
it under consideration, and let him know 
in a few days. Can’t you help me out, 
and quietly send me the sum of your eru- 
dition on the subject ?” 

The Listener is no better off than the 
Professor. Neither in the bright lexicon 
of Webster, Worcester, nor the Centary 
is there any such word as ca-day, nor yet 
as co-jock, and the Listener does not pre- 
tend to know any more philology than is 
contained in these volumes.—(Boston 
Transcript. 








—Said the minister, in his quiet way, in 
giving out the notices: “If there had 
been as many men as women at the last 
prayer-meeting, the attendance would 
have been about seventy; if there had 
been only as many women as men, the 
attendance would have been about a 
dozen.” It was unnecessary for him to 
add any moral.—[Boston Congregation- 


alist. 
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The White Mountains. 


A GUIDE TO THEIR INTERPRETATION. 
With a Map of the Mountains and Ten Iilustrations. 


By JULIUS H. WARD. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. Ward has spent his summer vacations 
in the White Mountains for several years, = 
has entered deeply into their life meani 
This book is both a guide to a better know 
edge of the White Hills and a souvenir of 
what one finds in them. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PusiisHERrs, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


No, not Cool, but filled with that Restful, Harmoni- 
ous, Soothing Music which helps one wonder- 
fully to endure extremes of weather, 

Hot or Cold. 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 





VOCAL. 

On the whole, the most popular collection of light, 
merry, company-entertaining songs is Col- 
lege Songs. 82 bright melodies. 50 
cents. Nearly 200,000 sold. 


Popular Song Collection. 37 songs........ m1 
Choice Sac Solos. 34 son ngs Rey See 1 
Choice acred Solos. Low 40 songs. @1 
song C Sop. or Ten Vol. 1. 50 songs. #1 
song Classics. Sop. or Ten. Vol. 2 39 songs. si 
song | Classics. Low Voice. 47 songs.. ....... 
Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs. i 
lassic Tenor pomes- | fi ep eye 1 
lassic Vocal Duets. 26 duets... ........ 32 B1 
Good Old Songs ‘We We Used to Sing. 115 s’gs.81 


Send on your $, and receive b book by return mail. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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MILLION oi eis*= 


INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Youx Orrz. 
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THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL. | 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Schools, 
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SPECIAL EDITION WITH 
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New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 
the higbest grade on the west bank ¢ the Hud- 
ark five mie from New York. Preparatory 
Work 1 Men, College for Ladies; Twelve 
pte ng itudy. Steam . Dleas- 
~~ ey wea Nout ‘yen health. %n endowment hes 
; oa mn 
Catalogue. Senteseee, Ae, Peiseipal. 
New York, Pine Plains. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 





Pine Plains, N. Y., for both sexes. Building ti 


heated by steam; water on every Sees. Primary, 
Preparatery, Academic, Musical, ost-graduate 
courses. Healthful, homelike, sclect, thorough. 
Terms m . For particulars addr 

Rev. A ‘A Marrico, A.M. E Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 


an MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL | w 


for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 





New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. Nicnouas Murray Butize, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America.”’—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information und specimen 


: copies of Educational Publications, address 


Watursr L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 





New York, Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
cen buts ep Sailing See Fainting, ot 
thetic and and Socla Culture, The Thirty. wit year 
Bept 11. Address “Oxas-F. ows. Ps 





New York, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 


seventh year. Prepares boxe s for any college or 
scientific school. Lay ns reliable boys pl: in 
small grou; 


ps in amilies. 
y P. Wanzen, A B., Principal. 





New York, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
iS Ieee MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
fer Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October 1. 





. New York, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third 8t. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 
Miss Jutra G. McAuuis' Princi: 


Succeeding Mrs. Sylvanus . who iw as 
visitor. year L 





New York, Canandaigua. 
—— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A 


y School. Advanced classes. Prepares 
for onny Fifteenth year baste Be ng, wot 18. 
Mrs. Samvugy D. B. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
TZGER INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Young Ladies. Location un- 
surpassed for beauty, heaithfulness, and the intel- 
lectual atmosphere. Education thorough; gradu- 
ates its students ; also prepares for college. ‘Reopens 
Sept. 17. Harriet L Dexter, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ING, AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, for Girls will reopen Bept. 90. For circular 
ne it 








PennsYLvaniA, Bethlehem. 


esas ce SEMINARY FOR 

YOUNG LADIES. A tury’ \ 
combined with best modern method, affords — 
ional facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cseut= "removed. tg YOUNG 


883 from Chestnut 
poe ry, oats. gy country 
seat o ag begin its forty-first year 

ednesday, September 24. For -b - a) pty to 
CIPALS, Ls, Ogonts School, Montgomery Co., 
rincipal merita, 
Miss Frances E. Bennett, Miss H. A. Dituare. 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, 
PFtTSssURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 

AND CONSERVATORY oF Music. Twenty-threa 
or. Coserpnaaed pvencagee. Seunter home 
comforts and care irty-sixt ar t. 10. 
Address President A. 1 Honcnces, .D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 

OMING SEMINARY. 

Specialties: College Preparation, Music, and 
Art. Graduating Courses also in Sciences and Clas- 
sics. First-class Business College connected with 
School. Electric light throughout buildings. Ele- 
gant new chapel. Enlarged conveniences for Music. 
Eighteen instructors. First-class boarding depart- 
ment. Expenses: Fall term, thirteen weeks, for 
board, washing, tuition in academic studies, light, 
steam heat, room rent, etc., $70.00. 

Fall term opens September 3, For catalogue ad- 

dress L. L. Spracue, President. 





Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 
Ast GREENWICH ACADEMY. -— 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electriclight. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year, September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue, write to Rev. F. D. Buaxestzz. D.D. 





Wasumm . D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts 
and Laie ond 1,214 Fourteenth Street. “sien 
NoO2zwoop INSTITUTE. —Select 
Little Gira, Our Day School for Young Ladies and 
jurriculum complete. Standard 
and privileges c y ‘heme. Address princi 
d Mrs. Wu. D. Cang.n. 





Wisconsin, Beloit. 

ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 

cal and Scientific Courses. Beautiful location. 
‘Expenses low. Forty-fourth year. Opens Septem- 
ber 9. Epwarp D. Eaton, LL D., President. 








New York, Aurora. 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N, Y. Three Full 
Location beautiful 
== Home. Se Buil ag ptember. 
begins Boptembor i i, 1890, nd for Catalogue. 
RISBEE, D.D., President. 





Onto, New Athens. 
SS weer COLLEGE, 
Boarding phe aay | Ohio. eek. 
x wm and boo! 
W. A. WI LaraMs, President. 





Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY.-—A 





France, Paris. 
ROF. EDMOND BERNARD (Univer- 


sité de Paris) offers an attractive home to a 
few young men. French lessons and conversation. 
Preparation for college examinations. Good table. 
Choice location—between Boulevard Haussmann and 
Champs Elysées. Send forcircular. Address 51 Rue 
de Miromesnil. 


National Teachers’ Burcall 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th St., New Yox 
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cipal, Miss Apa L. Aver, B.A — country _—- Make application without de- 
stamp. 


Onto, Gambier. ~ 
ENYON MILITARY ACADEMY.-— 
This old and remarkably successful school pro- 
vides thorough preparation for remee or business. and 
careful cuperyinon of of health.ha bits and manners. For 
catalcgue address Lawrence Rust, LL D.. Rector. 





Onto, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
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PunnsYLvamia, Ogontz. 
C'Pnnadephis, Boon ACADEMY. — Near 
Phiedeiahie, Re Bound od Procts Bente to New mr gek 
“se tn i Gymnaae — 
Se, Thorough for 
Number limited to sixty. iook year. 
No extras. Illustrated os 
Jxo. Cavin Rice, A.M., Prin. 
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New Jersey, Bordentown. 











ORDENTOWN IN. J.) FEMALE 


COLLEGE. Graduating Courses in Belles-let- 
tres, Vocal and Instrumental Music. Degrees con- 
ferred. Stenography and Typewriting. In all re- 
spects one of the best schools in the State 

Rev. Wu. C. Bowen, A.M.,  Prectsent. 





~ | FRENCH. GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of 
these languages nee by Fig ted and busi- 
ness conversnen ar 8. RosenTHAL's cele- 
brated MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
for books of each language, with pe of answers 
to ail questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSSHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
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lugitive Poems. 


THE DEATH OF PUCK. 
EvGrenr Ler-HAmItTton. 


A 


I fear that Puck is dead; it is so long 
Since men last saw him; dead with all the 


rest 

Of that sweet elfin crew that made their 
nest 

In hollow huts, where hazels sing their song. 


Dead and for ever, like the antique throng 
The elves replaced; the Dryad that you 


guesse 
Behind the leaves; the Naiad weed-be- 


dressed; 
The leaf-eared Faun that loved to lead you 
wrong. 


Tell me, thou hopping Robin, hast thou met 
A little man, no bigger than thyself, 
Whom they eall Puck, where wood and bells 


are wet ? 


Tell me, thou Wood-Mouse, hast thou seen 


an el 
Whom they call Puck, and is he seated yet, 
Capped with a snail shell on his mushroom 
shelf ? io 


The Robin gave three hops, and chirped, and 


said : 

‘** Yes, 1 knew Puck, and loved him; though 
trow . 

He mimicked oft my whistle chuckling 


Ow; 
Yes, I knew cousin Puck; but he is dead. 


** We found him lying on his mushroom bed, 

The Wren and I; half covered up with 
snow, 

As we were hopping where the berries 


grow. . 
We think he died of cold. Aye, Puck is 


dead. 


And then the Wood-Mouse said: ‘‘We made 
the Mol 


e Mole, 
The old, blind Mole, dig deep beneath the 


moss, : 
And four big Doormice placed him in the 
hole. 


“The Squirrel made with sticks a little 
Cross; 
Puck was a Christian elf, and had a soul: 
And all we velvet jackets mourn his loss.”’ 
—[The Academy. 


THE TONGUE. 


‘** The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 

Can crush and kill,”’ declared the Greek. 

** The tongue destroys a greater horde,”’ 

The Tork asserts, ‘* than doth the sword.” 

The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

** A lengthy tongue, an early death ;”’ 

Or sometimes takes this form instead : 

** Don't let your tongue cut off your head.” 

** The tongue can speak a word whose speed,”’ 

Says the Chinese, ‘* outstrips your steed ;”’ 

While Arab sages thus impart : 

‘“* The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 
rom Hebrew wit the maxim sprung— 

* Though feet should slip, ne’er let the 


to! > 
The sacred writer crowns the whole : 
** Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.”’ 


A COMPARISON. 
By JAmxs Wuircoms RitEy. 


I’d ruther lay out here among the trees, 

With the singing birds and the bum’] bees, 

A-knowing that I can do as I please, 

Than to live what folks call a life of ease 
Up thar in the city. 


Fer I really don’t ’xactly understan’ 

Where the comfort is fer any man 

In walkin’ hot bricks an’ usin’ a fan, 

An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can 
p thar in the city. 


It’s kinder lonesome, mebbe you’ll say, 

A-livin’ out here day after day 

In this kinder easy, careless way : 

Bot a hour out here is better’n a day 
Up thar in the city. 


As fer that, jus’ look at the flowers aroun’, 

A-peepin’ their heads up all over the groun’, 

An’ the fruit a-bendin’ the trees "way down. 

You don’t find such things as these in town, 
Or, ruther, in the city. 


As I said afore, such things as these. 
The flowers, the birds, and the bum’! bees, 
An’ a-livin’ out here among the trees, 
Where you can take your ease an’ do as you 
please, p 
Makes it better’n the city. 
Now, all the talk don’t mount to snuff 
Bout this kinder life a bein’ rough, 
An’ I’m sure it’s plenty good — 
An’ "tween you an’ me, ’tain’t half as tough 
As livin’ in the city. 


—{Selected. 
THE HEART. 
From THE GERMAN OF NEUMANN. 


Translated by Lilian Gold. 


My heart hath chambers twain ; 
Within there dwell, 


When Joy awakes in glee, 
Pain ceases to weep, 
Her eyes close in sleep, 

And Joy exults with me. 


Laugh lightly, softly, happy Joy, 
Lest — too loud should break 
The fitful rest of weary Pain, 

And she again should wake. 








VEGETABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


An illustration of apparent intelligence 
in plants is the behavior of the Egyptian 
lotus in this climate. In the warmer 
countries, where it is ‘at home, the roots 
of the lotus spread laterally close to 
the surface. In this country, the plant 
learned, after a single year’s experience 
of a New Jersey winter, to prepare for 
this freezing season by abandoning its 
surface lateral roots in early autumn, and 
sending out a crop of roots lower down— 
so far down that they were below the 
reach of frost. In this way the plant 
kept up its life continuously over winter, 
and when spring returned, the deep-level 
roots were abandoned, in their turn, and 
the surface roots once more sent out. 

Then there are certain minute plants, 
some of them quite microscopic, which 
grow in wayside pools, and which move 
continually in whorls or spirals, without 
any moving influence in the water. In a 
myriad \forms of this minute life, the 
erudition of the profoundest men of 
science is required to determine whether 
they are animal or vegetable in their 
nature. And then who knows whether 
the scientists are quite right ? The moral 
of the whole matter is that life in the 
two forms is identical. But what have 
you said when you have said that? Does 
the fact of the identity prove that there 
is spirit in matter, or that animal, human 
intelligence is merely a phase of matter ? 
You pay the money of your education 
and take your choice of the two horns of 
the dilemma.—[ Transcript. 








A NOVEL SYSTEM OF 
ROAD FARES. 


Suppose you could go from Province- 
town to San Francisco by rail for $10, to 
Chicago for $10, to Omaha for $10? A 
letter costs no more whether it is bound 
for one place or the other. What it may 
lose oa the long hau! it makes up on the 
short. Why cannot transportation com- 
panies do the same ? Why not buy rail- 
way tickets as you do postage stamps ? 
Does all this seem absurd? Yet a 
European country has adopted a similar 
plan, and it is spreading throughout Con- 
tinental Europe. 

The change to which I refer is a novel 
system of railway charges, which has 
been in operation in oY for a little 
more than six months. The experiment, 
though radical, has apparently been suc- 
céssful. Passenger rates on a majority 
of the Hungarian roads are no longer 
based upon the cost of service, or upon 
what the traffic will bear, or even upon 
the mileage. The rates are regulated 
according to the “zone system.” This 
system has been advocated by economists 
in Austria and Germany for some years, 
but none of the railroad companies was 
inclined to take it up. The State rail- 
roads of Hungary, however, had been 
doing badly under the old system—the 
earnings fell from $1,300 a mile in 1887 
to $1,000 in 1888, and the Government 
felt that matters could not be worse than 
they were. 

he zone system of charges is based 
upon the theory that there are two classes 
of passenger traffic which can be increased 
in volume—the passengers traveling a 
very short distance and those going a very 
long distance. The former are generally 
provided for on railroads by commuta- 
tion rates ; the latter have not received 
attention heretofore. A further point ad- 
vanced by the advocates of the zone sys- 
tem is that where the cars are not occu- 
pied to their full capacity an increase of 
traffic necessitates only an infinitesimal 
increase of expenses. The advocates of 
the system, therefore, proposed three 
zones—a short one, a long one, and a me- 
dium one. The H i i ex- 
tended the idea somewhat by issuing two 
classes of tickets, those for zones and 
those for short distances. In the latter 
class were two tickets, one carrying the 
holder to the next station, and sold for 5 


RAIL- 


ing the holder to the second station for 
74, 11, and 20 cents for the three classes 
respectively. These tickets are good be- 
tween any two contiguous stations with- 
out re; to the actual distance, and are 
sold in bulk at five and ten per cent. dis- 
count. The zones are fourteen in num- 
ber, the circles being drawn about ten 
miles . The fourteenth zone in- 
cludes all distances of 140 miles and over. 
The rate for the first zone is very low— 
less than seven-tenths of a cent a mile for 
the lowest class, and one and six-tenths 
cents for first-class express—and increases 
more than in proportion to the distance 
through the different zones until the rate 
at the fourteenth ranges from 1 cent to 
24 cents per mile for the 140 miles. Be- 
yond this the rate again decreases, owing 
to the fact that any additional distance is 
not charged for. Thus a trip of several 
hundred miles may be made for the same 
price as one of 140. 

This innovation went into effect August 
1 of last year, and was introduced on the 
State lines—about one-half of the total 
mileage of the conntry. Two private 
companies have since adopted the zone 
system. During the first month of the 
new tariff the number of passengers on 
the State lines was increased half a mill- 


jon, and the passenger receipts were in- 


creased about $100,000.—[ Exchange. 








IN JAMAICA. 

Railroad traveling in Jamaica is a 
novel experience. An American syndi- 
cate has lately purchased the road, and 
will no doubt soon make many changes 
in its equipment and management. There 
are two classes of carriages, first and 
third. The former are precisely like the 
English first-class lages, divided up 
into a number of little compartments, hot, 
close, and stuffy. They are thickly cush- 
ioned and tightly inclosed, and the expe- 
rience of a forty-mile ride in one of them 
is equal to that of two hours in a Turkish 
bath. But they are exclusive, and this is 
even more of a desirability with many 
Jamaicans than it is with the English. 
The third-class i are built on 
more democratic principles. They are 
simply like an ordinary box car, with 
seats around the sides and down the 
middle. They have no windows, but are 
open all along each side from the height 
of a man’s shoulder to the roof. This 
arrangement affords ample room for air 
and track ballast to circulate through the 
car, and an equal quantity of each in- 
variably does. The vegetation along the 
track is very dense, and for a great part 
of the way hems in the train on either 
side with a wall of trees closely inter- 
twined with creepers, so that the traveler 
can see but little of the country. The 
road from Porus to Mandeville is much 
frequented, and is bordered on either 
side in many places with little groves of 
bananas and yam patches and neat huts 
of the ne . On almost any other 
road on the island one may travel from 
one town to another, among the moun- 
tains, or by the seashore, or through 
swamps and forests, without meeting a 
single vehicle or seeing a sign of 
human habitation. The scenery along 
the drive is very interesting and beauti- 
ful. The road twists and turns about 
up the hill-sides, crossing frequently 
from one to another, and running by nar- 
row cafions filled with a rich beauty of 
trees, palms of every variety, bamboos, 
banana trees, cotton, cedar, and mahog- 
any, all laced together with creepers of 
every shade of color, and with long, rope- 
like withes.—[New York Sun. 





—It is said that some years after Dan- 
iel Webster had reached his zenith he 
went out early in the morning over his 

d home, and saw an old woman 
picking cranberries. “What are you 


about ?” said the great jurist. ‘“ Don’t 
inst the law to do what 

ou are doing?” She turned round upon 
Lim, and, fixing her feeble old eyes upon 
him, said : 


you know it’s 


** Men make laws, but I don’t mind ’em: 
I pick cranberries wherever I find ’em.’’ 


—[Springfield Republican. 








Safe from harm 
—everything that is washed 
with Pearline. It is well to 
have washing done easily, but 
nothing is saved unless it is 
donesafely. Pearlineseparates 
the dirt from anything that is 
washable—clothes, paint, dish- 
es or hands—without harm and 
with little work. All that it 
needs is a trial; all that you 
need is Pearline. 

of Boe mes ay 4 yond 

Beware ress oer to, door. 

uire such desperate methods 

tosellthem, PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only b 

201 AMES PYLE, New York, 





THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
we CHOLERA INFANTUM anpvd TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND intanice,*ialied tree tony edhe =" 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 
teed not to 


or 
Fade, Silk 

















FOR THE TEETH. 


POSSESSES WONDERFUL CLEANSING 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


AND PRESERVING QUALITIES 


Deliciously Flavored. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 








cents, 74 cents, and 35 cents for third, 
second, and first class, and another carry- 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASo. 


Each in her cell, > / 
Sample Vial of Rubifeam mailed free to any address. Manuf rs of the Celeb d Heyt’s German Cologne. 


Blithe Joy and sobbing Pain. 
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The event in the me market ~ _ 
week is the change of programme by the 
Secretary of the Picteney in the purchase 
of bonds, from that of daily purchases to 
weekly. This week past was the first en- 
forcement of the new programme ; on 
Thursday he received offers for the sale 
of bonds to the Treasury, and succeeded 
in purchasing by this new method nearly 
$7,000,000, for which he paid about 
$8,400,000, relieving the banks just this 
amount, by means of the payment out of 
Treasury funds. For some time the sales 
to the Government of bonds by the pub- 
lic under the old plan, and at the lower 
prices established, had proved very ligh‘, 
until they had dwindled to almost noth- 
ing, and this new way of soliciting, to- 
gether with the higher prices paid, has, 
fortunately, furnished a temporary out- 
let for the excessive accumulation of 
funds in the Treasury. But it is clear 
that, excepting at pretty high prices, not 
many bonds are within the reach of the 
Treasury. The figures paid, to be sure, 
are much higher than would be paid by 
investors on private account, yet the 
wants of the Government are well known, 
and because of them the holders of bonds 
will continue to hold on to their bonds, 
excepting that good round prices are 

aid. The relief to the banks given 
. this week’s purchases was not called 
for just at this time, for the supreme 
dullness of midsummer does not demand 
any great accumulation of bank reserve; 
but we always anticipate money wants, 
and the banks will soon be called 
upon to furnish funds for the autumn 
trade and for the autumn movement of 
crops, and it is the custom and need of 
the New York city banks that they 
should be able to accumulate a large 
reserve during the dull season, to meet 
the coming demands referred to. As the 
payments from the Treasury on account 
of these Government purchases did not 
take place until the last day of this week 
—Saturday—the banks do not show the 
benefits of such payments in the annexed 
statement made up on Friday afternoon. 
Sterling exchange is steady at just below 
the gold shipping point, and no gold has 
gone forward this week, though, at the 
close, it is stated that a small amount of 
bullion has been applied for at the Treas- 
ury for shipment. Quite a large ship- 
ment of silver has been made to London 
during the past ten days, amounting to 
about $1,500,000—indicating that the 
advance in the market price for silver 
here is fully responded to in the European 
market. At first, after the passage of 
the Silver bill, it was thought that silver 
would be drawn here from abroad, and 
quite a sum was sent over to us, but now 
it looks as if the foreign nations had use 
for all their own product of the metal, 
and, as our new law for utilizing silver 
for money provides for such use to the 
full extent of our production, it is clear 
that the extra demand is going to main- 
tain a higher price for it in all the 
markets of the world, and therefore 
stimulate an increased production both 
from our own mines and from those of all 
silver- producing countries. What may 
be the tendency of the metal, either to 
or from our markets, after such increased 
product becomes an established fact, is 
something which the future alone can 
determine. 

War and rumors of war or complica- 
tions among Eastern and European 
powers have been mooted during the 
week, but there is a dogged belief that 
Europe intends to settle all of her differ- 
ences without resort to the sword, or, at 
any rate, that European wars are much 
more talked of than entered into, and so 
Wall Street does not respond to this, for 
the most part, idle talk. The complica- 
tions in the finances of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, whereby England is a good 
deal involved in threatened loss, have 
been bridged over by the English credit- 
ors, through certain concessions to be 
temporarily made, to enable the public 
mind in the South American States to 
settle down and the revolutionary spirit 
to be somewhat calmed, so that no more 
gold will probably be shipped in that 
direction for the present, thus removing, 
largely, one factor in the apprehended 
gold export. Barring these questions of 
money demand and supply in our foreign 
relations, which we believe are no longer 





ous] markets in domestic trade, a! good 


The foundation markets, those for iron 
and coal, are well sustained, and in the 
former case the demand is ahead of the 
supply, with prices inclined to stiffness. 
Coal is yet a little more uncertain, and 
we may wait janother week or two for 
the development of the conditions in the 
coal market. A ial failure in the 
wheat crop in France, and the above- 
mentioned rumors of war, have had the 
effect to advance the prices of wheat in 
all the markets ; constant attempts to 
belittle the corn crop prospects here, in 
the face of excellent private reports from 
the corn-growing States, seem to have 
fallen flat, and we think that there is but 
little reason to assume that our corn crop, 
to come, will be less than the unprece- 
dentedly large one of 1889, which, as it 
will be remembered, was nearly or quite 
22,000,000,000 bushels. These promises 
of domestic prosperity here all give con- 
fidence and strength to the holders of 
securities, which enables stocks and bonds 
to be carried through these dull summer 
months without any recession in their 
ptices, but, on the contrary, with the 


tendency to higher figures constantly | to 


prevailing in the general list. The bond 
market, which is, primarily, the investors’ 
market, is distinctly advancing; all es 
of bonds are strongly held, but the better 
grades are in growing request at improv- 
ing quotations. 
he purchasing, by the Government, 

and their cancellation, of such large 
blocks of Government securities leaves 
many vacancies in the investments of pri- 
vate funds, and leads the way for an 
especial search for gilt-edged railway 
bonds — which demand works down 
through all the es. The extraor- 
dinary earnings of the railroads of the 
country do not slacken in the least, but 
are coming forward in July with as much 
of an advance as in any previous month 
—certainly ahead of the average during 
the past months of the year. 

The bank statement of the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, increase.......... $2,306,100 
Specie, decrease......... 1,350, 
Legal tenders, increase.. . 357,100 
Deposits, decrease....... 5,374,300 
Reserve, increase..... .. ya 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of $6,053,125, with money 
a drug, on call, at three per cent. to four 
per cent., and time money, on mixed se- 
curity, at five per cent. for six months. 
Watt STREET. 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 





Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 





Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 





Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


THE SECURITY CO. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 














James H. Agen, President. Txos. G@. Avorn, Vice-Pres, and Treas. W. OC. Moss, Jx., Secretary. 


THEE SA SETLS AGEN’ CO. 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty ; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


samen: Baan Pa M5 bre 
erences: Owa, 
Hardin Oo. Bank, Eldora, lowa. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





} Sate [yvestment! 


Paying 6 Per cent. Net. 





We own and offer, subject to 
sale, a limited amount of the 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Denver Water Storage Company 


OF DENVER, COL. 
Total Issue, $300,000. 








These bonds are due March Ist, 1920. redeemable at 
the Compavy’s option at 110 after March Ist, 1895, up 
March Ist, 1910, after which date the Company ma: 
eem them at par. Interest payable March an 
mber Ist, at the State Trust Co., New York. 
par and accrued interest, subject to advance 


fter a personal visit to Denver and a thorough in- 
vestigation into the merits of these securities by two 
of our representatives and also by two engineers of 
our own selection, we purchased these bonds and un- 
hesitatingly offer them to the most conservative in- 
vestors as a safe and profitable security. 
bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 

Estimate of actual assets, taken from our Engineers’ 
report, which they say is very conservative, amount 
07.000, besides water-rights which can be disposed 

of at a low estimate for at least $1,000,000. 
One-half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
tights, lands, stew goes to the Sinking Fund to re- 


e especial attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of engineers and our special 
representatives, viz. :— 

. Abundant supply of water. 
2. Immediate and pressing demand from land- 
owners for irrigation. 
. Present value of BR iin estimated at more 
than double the issue of bonds. 
4. Able management and honest and substantial 


8e 


construction. 
5. That the Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
ined and approved by Messrs. Bangs, Stetson, Tracy 
& McVeagh, of New York. 
Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


(. EK. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 














National UN. I ON 
Bank | /NVESTMENT 
Stock. eC O. 





KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 


In Portland, Oregon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


References: American National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kansas City Savings Bank & Safe Deposit Co. 








What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Farco, N. Daxora. 





Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Huau L. Russex., Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
First Mortgage Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 
F hand and 








on for sale at par 
accrued interest. Send for our d 
descriptions of loans. 
ia 8ST. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 41 


NATIONAL BANK |® 


Gquitabte 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed........... 82 000,000 00 


Paid up (in cash).............. 1,000, 
Surplus and undivided E —. 
PEE Sasccasevescccccace exe 396,716 85 


11,168,685 04 





6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 

ai hase Pawo 3 & o a. 

unicipal), ailroa 

other first-elnes bonds. — 
OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. | London. England. 

Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Garten: “ 

Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John ©. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


For Sale by 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO. 


100 feet business frontage, within two blocks of the 
largest retail establishments in Kansas City, on one 
‘the principal retail streets of the city, $650 per foot. 
This property must inevitably be worth from $1,000 
and upward per foot within a reasonable time. 
Central business frontage $1 
We have been in Kansas City 
commission only. 
direct Texas an 


and 











foams. Handle 


Me: lands. 
-§S IG, 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Can place choice 
xican 


Uf 





Many an eastern investment 
would yield a double return in 
the west, if properly placed, 
and be no less secure. 

But, if improperly placed, 
what then ? 

The Kansas City Investment 
Company publishes an_in- 
structive pamphlet on that 
subject ; free. 


Tut Kansas Crty Investment CoMPANY- 
ansas City, Missouri; or ° 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
the Commercial and SHINGTOR 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 
of the State of WASHINGTO 
The western termin 


TACOMA 
rom) Sie Reed of navigation Ge 


the Mining 
TACOMA eee 66., ac 








HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 





WASHINGTON sssicte Seronnis Soares 
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L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srmar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 











Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. Write concerning my sevea 
per cent Joans. 


Reference by permission to THz Curis- 
Trax Unton or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Also Agent for Scottish- 
American Morteage Co., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Address ‘care The Christian Union, New 
York, until October 1. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, TEx. 





examine our securities 
and conservative busi- 
— — a 
= pola. ive. on r, 
* the finest wheat | 
‘ood staples; raised 


Before Investin 


Dakota is me =e oo ae 


has been from its earliest settlement e 
lacing of gonmecuateve investments. D 
fa a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and haviog we 
Ss only the ox a refuse many more » loans 
we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are aoe | 
by 4 to 6 times their amounts of im) 
farm and city Pro rty. The laws of —* cota 
subject loan and trust i paanias od f 
severe examinations. e Uni ston +7. 
tigates its financial yt ty ‘with cy 


care. f law and inf 
7% GUARANTEE ED “MO TGAGES. “6 6 % 
upon deposits. 

KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 


Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 
F. H. Hagerty, Prest. Oxr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


Six Per Cent. 








DEBENTURE BONDS} 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ye YEARS OF 
hot NS SUCCESS 


= sagen Bs a buyi 
Debenture Bouds a) 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT “CO. 


us, 000; Assets, 000. 
icant) and PorRneet consistent with choicest se- 
Pamphlets free, address 
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NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 
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A 
Family 
Paper 


Sixty million people in the United States! 
Twelve million families, probably. Some are 
ignorant, some vicious, some can’t read or speak 
English. Cut off half the total number as barren 
soil for Christian Union effort—though half is 
too many. 


S1x 
Million 
Families 


would find The Christian Union entertaining, help- 
ful, instructive—worth its cost. How many read 
The Christian Union now? Frankly, we don’t 
know. We hear of single copies read in a dozen 
families, and it’s the exception when one subscriber 
means only one family of readers. 


A 
Sample 


Copy 


will be sent to any family, anywhere, on request of 
a reader. But one copy is only a formal introduc- 
tion. It takes longer acquaintance to develop 
friendship. Therefore, we offer to any one not 
now a subscriber, on receipt of 


One 
Dollar 


The Christian Union from the present time to 
New Year's Day, 1891. In addition to this, we 
will send to each trial subscriber a copy of the hand- 
some illustrated Outing Number of The Christian 
Union, published May 29, and full of seasonable 
and attractive vacation matter. 





Fill out the blank below, and send it with one dollar. 





The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


I inclose One Dollar. Please send The Christian 
Union until January 1, 1891, and also a copy of the special 
Outing Number, to the address below: 











JULY 31, 1890. 











Motto for the Week: 


“Make yourself necessary to somebody.” 


— Emerson. 








Between Us. 





O slow! This is the message that opening 

August brings to busy workers. It is 

the month of vacations—the time of 

loitering by the seaside or among the 

mountains. Two or three million people 

are enjoying leisure and _ recreation. 

Fifth Avenue and Beacon Street are deserted. Sara- 
toga and Newport are full of life. Yet New York 
and Boston streets are still crowded with workers. 
The great mass of people must labor in August, as 
well as in April. To them the message “Go slow ” is 
one that should be heeded, if circumstances make 


possible any choice of gait in the race of life. 


* 
* * 


More and more, every year, midsummer heat means 
a lessening of business activity, and permits even the 
great army of stay-at-homes to moderate their pace 
and indulge for a little while in the luxury of going 
slower than usual. The Saturday half-holiday has 
made great progress within a few years. The closing 
of business places for two week days together, which 
marked the Fourth of July and the Saturday following, 
a month ago, would only recently have seemed pre- 
posterous. It is no longer uncommon for shorter hours 
to prevail in commercial circles during July and August 
than in the other ten months. 


* 
* * 


The employer of one or of a thousand men will doa 
prudent, as well as a benevolent, thing if he “ pastes in 
his hat” during August the legend “Go Slow,” and 
allows it to influence his dealings with those who work 
for and with him, as well as his own activity, in these 
days of heat and humidity. To go slow for a few 
weeks in midsummer will in most cases mean a great 
acceleration of speed when the bracing air of early 
autumn begins to take effect. 


* 
*  * 

“How to Select a School” will be helpfully dis- 
cussed by able writers in The Christian Union of 
August 21. Among the articles on this topic will be 
one by Professor H.H. Boyesen. There will also be 
papers on “ Berlin Schools,” by Mr. J. J. Skordalsvold; 
“University Extension for Women,” by Miss Alice 
Hayes ; and “ Model Indian Day Schools,” by Miss 
Elaine Goodale. It will be a strong number from the 
educational point of view, and especially appropriate 
for large advertisements of schools and colleges, of 
school books, and of all appliances for education. 

* 


* * 

A trial subscription to The Christian Union from 
now until New Year’s Day for a dollar, with the illus- 
trated Outing Number added for good measure, is the 
special midsummer offer which is made to introduce 
the paper to a few thousand new families during the 
next half-year. There is nothing “slow” about the 
way responses are already coming in, after the adver- 
tisement of last week. This is an offer which it will 
be pleasant for you to announce to your friends. Send 
this copy to the first one you think of, with the offer 
marked, and let me send you a duplicate. It is on the 
friendship and good-will of present subscribers that the 
chief reliance of the publisher must be placed for 
doubling the subscription list—a culmination which he 
hopes will be accomplished within—well, within a 
reasonable time. 

«* 

A friend of mine went into the country a fortnight 
ago, with his wife. They were to board in a quaint 
old farmhouse in Pennsylvania. In their room, when 
they arrived, they were a bit surprised to find an 
image of the Virgin Mary gaudily colored, and on the 
walls were some of the cheap pictures which are sold 
to Roman Catholics of the humbler sort. The good- 
wife of my friend isa pretty vigorous Protestant, and 
it was a trial to her to be in an atmosphere which 
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seemed so distinctly Catholic. But she held her peace 
for some days. Meantime her surprise was increased 
by seeing the lady of the house—a white-haired, gentle- 
voiced woman—frequently engaged in reading the 
Bible in King James’s version. She couldn’t under- 
stand it, and she reported the facts to her husband. 
He is a bit brusque in his ways, and at the next meal 
he bluntly said to his landlady, “ Why, I thought you 
were a Roman Catholic !” The good woman wouldn’t 
have been more surprised if he had accused her of 
worshiping Vishnu, and insisted on knowing what had 
aroused his suspicion. ‘You have,” he said, “an 
image of the Virgin Mary in our room.” “ Not a bit 
of it,” said she. “ That’s one of the Queens of Eng- 
land. At least that’s what the man who sold it to me 
said.” It was evident that the dear old lady was not 
familiar with statues of the Virgin, and that, whatever 
else she might be, she was not a Catholic. Perhaps 1 
ought not to say that when my friend and his wife re- 
turned to their room the first thing they did was to 
remove the image from the table and carefully put it 
away in a corner of the closet. Then they sat down 


and smiled. 


* 
* im 


Mr. William Clarke, of the English National Liberal 
League Club, is becoming very favorably known to 
readers in this country by his letters on English indus- 
trial and social problems. Several of these have ap- 
peared in The Christian Union, and many letters from 
readers have attested the interest excited by Mr. Clarke’s 
exceedingly well-informed statements of fact, and his 
judicious and keen interpretation of their meaning. 
Next week we shall print from his pen an article de- 
scribing the recent London strikes of postmen and 
police, with the reasons of their failure, and a review 
of what is and what should be the general policy of a 
government to its employees. 








Advertising Mediums. 





The “ Money Maker,” in the course of a practical 
talk on advertising mediums, makes these very sensible 
remarks concerning the religious press: “In the last 
decade few class papers, if any, have made greater 
strides in public favor than the religious, and as they 
demand higher rate for advertising space than the sec- 
ular papers the question naturally arises, ‘ Are they 
worth it?’ We answer, emphatically, yes; and 
briefly point out a few reasons why : 

“It is not every advertisement their columns are 
open to, and being restricted not only to quality, but 
often to quantity, those that do appear have a much 
better display than in either the local or metropolitan 
weekly ; and with better paper, ink, and presswork, as 
a rule, the advertising columns are more attractive 
and offer the best inducements for using illustrations. 
On account of the censorship exercised, many adver- 
tisements being rejected on account of their fraudulent 
or indelicate character, more weight is attached to 
those inserted, and gives to the advertiser a standing 
of respectability and reliableness. The subscription 
price—rarely less than $1.50 per annum—guarantees a 
circulation in the best homes, and among people who 
have money to spend. The bulk of the reading mat- 
ter is of such a character that they are just as interest- 
ing in two or three weeks as the day they are issued, 
and not infrequently pass through many families before 
being destroyed. They receive special and often undi- 
vided attention on Sunday, when all have more leisure 
than on any other day in the week; just the time an 
attractive advertisement can be carefully noted, al- 
though, possibly, many would not care to plead guilty 
of reading the advertisements on that day. Being es- 
sentially home papers, they are read carefully by the 
women, and women are the greatest readers of adver- 
tisements. 

“Canadian advertisers have been slow to appreciate 
these mediums, principally, we think, on account of 
this question of high rates; but we feel confident, 
after comparing results with many advertisers on this 
question, they will find these papers worthy of liberal 
support.” 








THE VACATION FUND. 
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Subscribers Column. 





The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing. instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 





APJUNSENO. 


Publisher Christian Union: The various changes on 
the old school rhyme, “Thirty days hath September,” 
ete., that you have been publishing lately have been 
very entertaining, and to me, in my far-off corner, they 
have brought, like the echoes of a long, long past, the old 
school days in the East, when we boys were struggling 
with the month problem. But, as a practical means 
of enabling children to find quickly the number of 
days in any given months, a bright teacher happily 
gave us a very much shorter method than that of 
going over that lengthy rhyme. It was for us chil- 

n to memorize the word Apjunseno (accent on 
the second syllable, jun). That is, as explained to 
us, AP for April, JUN for June, SE for September, 
and NO for November. It was an easy thing to re- 
member that these four months are the only ones that 
have thirty days, that February stands out by itself 
with twenty-eight or twenty-nine days, and that all the 
other months have thirty-one days. Thus, then, if, for 
instance, August or December were mentioned to a 
child, it was but a flash of thought to see that they did 
not fit in the word Apjunseno, and, not being Febru- 
ary, they must have thirty-one days. J. L. K. 

RivERsIDE, Cal., July 19, 1890. 





‘A SUGGESTION. 


Publisher Christian Union: The Christian Union has 
already grown so large, and has become so valuable, 
that if it could change its form to that of a magazine or 
large book, it would be preserved and reread very much 
more than it is now. W. 





AN ANSWER AND A STORY. 


Publisher Christian Union: In John Esten Cook’s 
excellent “History of Virginia,” in the American 
Commonwealth Series, he says, on page 123, “ Now 
(August, 1619) a portentous personage appeared on 
the soil of America—the African slave.” And in a 
footnote he gives Rolfe as his authority, who wrote 
from Jamestown, “This year, 1619, about the last of 
August, came in a Dutch man-of-war, that sold us 
twenty negars.” This in answer to your correspondent’s 
(Frank Van Dorn) question. 

In the line of your selected article on “ Journalists 
and Biblical Study” is the story of Salmon P. Chase 
and his Thanksgiving proclamation. When Governor 
of Ohio, he once issued such a document, composed en- 
tirely of Scripture passages skillfully woven together. 
One of the Democratic editors thereupon came out 
with a charge of plagiarism against the Governor, 
alleging his belief that the matter of the proclamation 
had been published before, though he was not able to 
give the author! But the best joke was on the Re- 
publican journalist who came to the defence of his 
~~ leader with the confident declaration that the 

roclamation was entirely original, none of it having 
ever appeared in print before. 

Ponttac, Mich. 


JEROME, 





A JAPANESE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Publisher Christian Union: The following advertise- 
ment of a Tokio bookseller is worthy of the most pro- 
gressive Yankee vender of soap or shoes: “ The ad- 
vantages of our establishment—1l, prices cheap as a 
lottery ; 2, books elegant as a singing girl; 3, print 
clear as crystal ; 4, paper tough as elephant’s hide ; 5, 
customers treated as politely as by the rival steamship 
companies ; 6, articles as plentiful as in a library ; 7, 
g dispatched as expeditiously as a cannon ball ; 8, 
parcels done up with as much care as that bestowed on 
her husband by a loving wife ; 9, all defects, such as 
dissipation and idleness, will be cured in young people 
paying us frequent visits, and they will become solid 
men ; 10, the other advantages we offer are too many 
for language to express.” Lex. 








Send us your friend’s address, and a copy of The 
Christian Union shall go to him or her as soon as the 
mail can carry it. 








FOR “SAVING THE BOYS” AT BURNHAM 
FARM. 
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BITS FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
THE PERILS AND ROMANCE OF WHALING. 


From an illustrated article in “ The 
Century” for August, on “The Perils 
and Romance of Whaling,” we quote as 
follows : 

“The Nantucket boy who ties a fork 
to his mother’s darning cotton, and then 
tries to harpoon the cat, yelling, as the 
latter makes its escape, ‘ Pay out, mother, 
pay out! There she sounds through the 
window !’ is certainly worthy of the ‘ boat- 
steerer’ who was his sire. Then, too, we 
find in the vernacular of the old whaling 
ports, even among the younger genera- 
tions, delightful relics of the whalers’ 
idioms. The railroad train ‘ties up ;’ a 
wagon is a ‘ side-wheel craft,’ and you are 
requested to ‘ shift to windward ’ or ‘ lee- 
ward’ according as the sides need trim- 
ming ; ‘ Where are you heading for ?’ is 
the question invariably asked of you if 
you are met out walking ; you learn that 
your veteran whaleman neighbor of last 
summer died in the winter ‘in a flurry ;’ 
the farmer ‘lands’ his produce at your 
‘quarter galleries’ (meaning, in this 
instance, the rear kitchen, but also applied 
to that modern accessory of feminine 
attire, the bustle); you are instructed 
to ‘douse the glim’ on retiring for the 
night ; directed, if you cannot open the 
post-office door, to try turning the knob 
to the ‘ westward,’ and, if the door still 
refuses to yield, are informed that prob- 
ably the postmistress ‘ has battened down 
the hatches’ and gone ‘gamming.’ To 
‘gam’ means to gossip. The word 
oceurs again and again in the log-books 
of the old whalers. The uninitiated 
might suppose it signified merely spinnin 
yarns on the fo’castle. But to the ol 
whaleman it has a far deeper meaning. 
When the whalemen met on the high 
seas thousands of miles from home, they 
would =! to, sometimes for hours, cap- 
tains and crew would exchange visits, 
letters from and for home be delivered, 
and the story of the voyages told. 
That was a ‘gam.’ One vessel often 
brought to another the first news from 
home in two years. Meanwhile, however, 
a year had elapsed since the vessel 
last from port left her moorings, and at 
least another year would pass before 
the homeward-bound crew would sight 
their native shore. No wonder the young 
captain, as his home harbor hove in sight, 
eagerly scanned the crowd upon the 
wharf through his marine glass until it 
rested perhaps upon a fair young face 
full of anxious expectation. Giaising is 
indeed a relic of one of the most roman- 
tic, and perhaps pathetic, phases of the 
whaler’s life. Every vessel that sailed 
carried messages to relatives and friends 
thousands of miles away, and every ves- 
sel that came to her moorings brought 
tidings of cheer or sorrow from the dis- 
tant seas. A wife might have the letter 
which she had written to her husband two 
years before returned to her, because his 
vessel had not been spoken—and, alas ! 
she had not been spoken by any of the 
vessels that had returned during the 
year. Time would only deepen the mys- 
tery of her husband’s fate, and perhaps 
the wife would never know whether the 
ship was cast upon one of the islands of 
the Pacific and the crew massacred by the 
savage inhabitants, or split upon a sunken 
reef and engulfed with all hands ; and so 
she would sit weeping in her lonely cham- 
ber, while her neighbors made merry over 
. the return of a son, father, lover, or hus- 
band, and the streets rang with the songs 
of happy Jack. Whalemen returning 
home were liable to find that many 
changes had taken place during their 
long voyages. An old whaleman told me 
that he was obliged to sail on one of his 
voyages just after his mother’s burial, 
leaving his father bowed down with grief. 
His vessel was hardly at her moorings 
three years later before said father slapped 
him on the back and said: ‘Alfred, 
come up to the house an’ I'll introduce 
you to your mother.’ ” 


STANLEY AND ARTIST BELL, 


Mr. Joseph Bell was an admirable 
sketcher, fertile in suggestion, and quick 
at taking hints and notes, but somehow 
he always managed to irritate Stanley 
by what may be called his excessive ver- 
bosity, and the mischievous delight he 
always took in endeavoring to land Stan- 
ley on the horns of some dilemma. For 





example, he got him to describe the 
method of getting a donkey across a 
deep river. Stanley explained to him 
how the porter led the donkey into the 
stream, holding the bridle and keeping 
the donkey’s head (which was alone visi- 
ble) out of the water, with one hand, 
and swimming vigorously with the other 
hand. “Yes,” said Bell; “did the 
porter a rifle?” ‘Of course,” 
said Stanley. “Yes,” says Bell, “and 
in which hand did he carry the rifle, see- 
ing that one hand is already engaged in 
guiding and helping the donkey, and the 
other in swimming for dear life?” This 
was a sort of fun which Stanley did not 
appreciate. —[From “How Stanley 
Wrote His Book,” by Edward Marston, 
in August “ Scribner.” 


STANLEY'S WORKROOM IN CAIRO. 


It was in that part of the hotel farthest 
removed from the street that Mr. Stanley 
took up his abode. Here he had a fine 
suite of rooms on the ground floor, very 
handsomely furnished in the Oriental 
style ; a large, lofty reception-room and 
an equally large and handsome dining- 
room. In these he received some of the 
most important or most persistent of his 
many callers ; but as a rule he shut him- 
self up in his bedroom, and there he 
wrote from early morning till late at 
night, and woe betide any one who vent- 
ured unasked into his sanctum. He 
very rarely went out, even for a stroll 
round the garden. His whole heart and 
soul were centered on his work. He had 
set himself a certain task, and he had 
determined to complete it to the exclu- 
sion of every other object in life. He 
said of himself, “I have so many pages 
to write. I know that if I do not com- 
plete this work by a certain time, when 
other and imperative duties are imposed 
upon me, I never complete it at all. 

hen my work is accomplished, then I 
will talk with you, and play with you, or 
ride with you to your heart’s content ; 
but let me alone now, for Heaven’s sake.” 
—[{From “How Stanley Wrote His 
Book,” by Edward Marston, in August 


* Seribner.” 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL CUSTER. 


Never realizing, as I believe, the fear- 
ful odds against him, believing that he 
would find the village “ on the run,” and 
that between himself and Reno he could 
“double them up” in short order, Custer 
had jauntily trotted down to his death. 
It was a long five-mile ride from where 
he sighted the northern end of the vil- 
lage to where he struck itscenter around 
that bold point of bluff, and from the 
start to the moment his guidons whirled 
into view, and his troopers came gallop- 
ing “front into line” down near the 
ford, he never fairly saw the great vil- 
lage—never dreamed of its depth and 
extent. Rounding the bluff, he suddenly 
found himself face to face with thousands 
of the boldest and most skillful warriors 
of the prairies. He had hoped to charge 
at once into the heart of the village, to 
hear the cheers of Reno’s men from 
the south. Instead he was greeted with 
a perfect fury of flame and hissing lead 
from the dense thicket of willow and 
cottonwood, a fire that had to be an- 
swered at once. Quickly he dismounted 
his men and threw them forward on the 
run, each fourth man holding, cavalry 
fashion, the horses of the other three. 
The line seems to have swept in parallel 
very nearly with the general course of 
the stream, but to no purpose. The foe 
was ten to one in their front. Boys and 
squaws were shooting from the willows 
(*Oh, we had plenty guns!” said our 
story-tellers) ; and, worse than that, hun- 

of young warriors had mounted their 
ponies and swarmed across the stream 
below him, hundreds more were follow- 
ing and circling all about him. And then 
it was that Custer, the hero of a hundred 
charges, seems to have realized that he 
must cut his way out. “Mount!” rang 
the trumpets, and, leaving many a poor 
fellow on the ground, the troopers ran for 
their horses. Instantly from lodge and 
willow O and Brulés sprang to 
horse and rushed to the ford in mad pur- 
suit. “Make for the heights!” must 
have been the order, for the first rush 
was eastward ; then more to the left, as 
they found their progress barred. Then, 
as they reached higher ground, all they 





could see, far as they could see, circling, 
swooping, yelling like demons, and all the 
time keeping up their furious fire, were 
thousands of the mounted Sioux. Hemmed 
in, cut off, dropping fast from their sad- 
dles, asers a saw that seins = 
impossible. sprang to the un 
“ turned their neat 4 loose,” said fhe In- 
dians, and by that time half their num- 
ber had fallen. A skirmish line was 
thrown out down the slope, and there 
they dropped at five yards’ interval ; 
there their comrades found them two 
days after. Every instant the foe rode 
closer and gained in numbers ; every in- 
stant some poor fellow bit the dust. At 
last, on a mound that stands at the north- 
ern end of a little ridge, Custer, with 
Cook, Yates, and gallant “ Brother Tom,” 
and some dozen soldiers, all that were 
left by this time, gathered in the last 
rally. They sold their lives dearly, 
brave fellows that they were ; but they 
were as a dozen to the leaves of the 
forest at the end of twenty minutes, and 
in less than twenty-five—all was over.— 
[From “ Custer’s t Battle,” by Cap- 
tain Charles King, in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine ” for August. 








INK-BOTTLE SMITH. 


A recent writer on prison life in Eng- 
land, Mr. F. W. Robinson, gives many 
saddening descriptions of the women who 
pride themselves on being “hard cases,” 
and who render the lives of the officials 
both exciting and burdensome. It occa- 
sionally happens, however, that one of 
these “characters” may indulge ip 
vagaries more amusing than horrible. 
One such was Ink-Bottle Smith, a woman 
who risked all her privileges for the 
oe of obtaining a daily store of that 

uid. 

She would take her thimble to school, 
fill it with ink, and secrete it in her hair. 
Then, on returning to her cell, she would 
ingeniously construct an inkstand from 
this same thimble and a bit of her dinner- 
loaf. When her thimble was confiscated, 
and careful means were taken that she 
carried no receiver to school, she still 
found means to abstract ink from the 
bottles, and thus keep herself well sup- 
plied. 

One day she was returning from school 
with the rest of the prisoners, looking 
very grave and thoughtful, but walking 
with unusual haste. She would have 
dashed into her cell and closed the door, 
soa not the suspicious matron followed 

er. 

“ What’s the matter, Smith—are you 
not well ?” was the inquiry. 

Smith put her hand to her head, as 
song schooling had been too much for 

er. 

“ A headache ?” 

She nodded. 

“ Ah! it’s not worth while putting your 
my down to see the dector for that, is 
it 

Smith shook her head, and gave vent 
to a murmuring noise. 

“Then why don’t you sayso? You're 
not too ill to speak.” 

Smith groamed and looked dismally at 
the matron, who was scarcely able to 
preserve the dignity of office upon de- 
tecting a small black rivulet oozing from 
one corner of the prisoner’s lips, and 
meandering down her chin. Deprived of 
her thimble, she had brought the ink 
away in her mouth ! 

“Don’t make a report of this,” urged 
she, afterward. “I’ve suffered orfully, 
miss, and nearly poisoned myself. Oh,” 
she added, with a grin, “if you'd sent 
for the doctor, and he’d looked at my 
tongue, wouldn’t he have jumped !”— 
[Exchange. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this Aentinss fr 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. Two 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY will take care 
of invalid at their own home. erences ex- 
chan; Address C. B. W., No. 7,951 Christian 
Union, 30 La Fayette Place. 


WANTED-—A baby boarder from two to six 


ears old. First class family can find t 
ne and best of care for Child pepd am 
C. F. H., 541 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 





WANTED-—A good, sensible, middle-a Chris- 
tian man as cook in a boys’ institu in the 
country. Wages §20a month and all found. Ad- 
dress Farm, Canaan Four Corners, N.Y. 


AN ‘EXPERIENCED office man desires posi- 
tion of trust. Competent to take entire 
of books. credits, etc. ; best of references. Ad- 
dress O, No. 7,939, Christian Union. 


COTTAGE for rent, Astoria, one hour from City 
Hall. Stable, hot and cold water, bath. and fur- 
nace. Forty rsa month. Elliott Mason, 12 

Warren 8t., New York City. 


A YOUNG LADY, educated in North Germany, 
would like position to teach German avd music. 
references given. Vicinity of New Haven 
referred. Address C. A. W., 364 W 


halley Ave., 
ew Haven, Conn. 


WANTED—By man of fifteen years’ 4 
in large jobbing house, position as credit 
ager. Closest scrutiny invited as to character 
ond ability. Address X, No. 7,938, Christian 

nion. 


rience 
man- 


WANTED-—By a young lady of experience, a posi- 
tion as companion or attendant upon an invalid 
lady ; willing to assist in the housekeeping. Ref- 

= Address Miss E. M., Box 156, Greenwich, 


A COLLEGE GRADUATE of mature experi- 


oul 
00d location. Address Teacher, No. 7,903, office 
hristian Union. 


TO RENT —Until September 15, at Summit, N. J., 
on the Orange Mountains—a cottage, fully fur- 
nished and most piocoently situated ; easy access 

to New York via Morris & Kesex Railroad. Terms 

=i gable. Address Mrs. G. H. Hodenpy)], 8um- 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, capable of 
doing good work as a pastor, would be glad to 
know of some church needing such service. This 
notice is given by one of his friends without his 
knowledge. Aadress B. rer, care Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., 808 Broadway, New York City. 


A YOUNG LADY TEACHER of several years’ 
experience would like a position as teacher ina 
Private school. She is qualified to teach the com- 
mon English branches, literature, bistory, ye 
and German, Bestreferences. Address M. G. B., 

Box 326, New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED-—A position as teacher in a private 
school, or as governess in a family, by a young 

ho has five years’ experience in 

aspect course of study 

Collere. Best references both from the 

College and from the school where she has taught. 
Address K. K., care Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A purchaser for a well-established and 
thriving business in a city of eight thousand in 
central Ohio. A complete book, nano Y and 
art store, a complete jewelry store—all in one 
room; systematically and artistically arr: . 
Will sell separately or together, and invite per- 

investigation. Entire stock about $15,000. 
Address No. 7,891, care of Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A young woman of good health, will- 
ing to do that part of the housework not done by 
the cook and laundress, in a small family in New 
Haven, Conn. To a person entirely reliable and 
capable of taking responsibility in the occasional 
absence of the family—one willing to identify 
herself with the interests of the home in every 
respect—an excellent position and a good home is 
offered. Apply to Drawer No. 4, New Haven 
Post Office. 


FOR SALE -A fine wheat farm of 880 acres in the 
cream of the Red River Valley, North Dakota ; 
fully equipped with stock, machinery, and build 
ings ; a thriving little town situated on the prem 

ises, one of the largest wheat markets in the 

State; all under cultivation—siz hundred acres 

now in grain; best of facilities for handling and 

ca saay Daytnoute. adasons = Teketet ie, 
Payments. a * 0. 
7,892, care of Christian Union. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS, or ought to know, 
that Clinton, N. Y., isa famous educational oen- 
ter, being the seat of Hamilton College and of 
several boarding schools for boys and girls. To 
parents wishing to provide a first-class education 
tor their children, while retaining them under 
home influences, I beg to offer for sale a ve 
commodious resid iently located wii 











to schools, churches, and fice, 
For terms and particulars apply to ” E. Boyn- 
ton, M.D., Canton Bend, Wileax 0o., Ala. 


ADIRONDACKS. — At Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y., all those wishin oe, spend &@ com- 
fortable and restful vacation will a home in 
the heart of the mountains such as they have in 
vain been a oe ee a 

resorts v rs often have to spend r) 

and weeks in to find out where to go, bat 

at Flume Cottage the proprietor devotes most of 

his time in conducting parties personally to the 

mountain summits, a ravines, and 
other points of interest of this marvelous 

Address Keene Valley. Descriptive 

Terms $9 and $10. 





circular. 


FOR SALE—Oakwood Farm in Louisa Co.. Va., 
one mile from Buckner’s Station, C. and O. R. R., 
comprising 340 acres in good state of vation, 
well fenced into ten fields, with running in 
each field; two carp pounds, fully stocked with 

carp ; large orchards ; al ice of past- 
‘ood dwelling, seven rooms 
les, and outbuild- 


. Termseasy. Call 
amine, or write to Benj. C kner’ , 
ang whe te j lendon, Bue 's Sta 


A YOUNG ARMENTAN, a graduate of Central 
Turkey College and a teacher of four years’ ex- 
perience in Own country, has 
two years of special study in Ma‘ 
the Esfonces at Princeton, and would accept a 
position as of the above-named b: 

in none of our ome oe ome me. 

zg uently. pects to 
'y to Turkey as an oSnenter. z 
Ve 


turn 
ge ee 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE —960 acres of ex 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkansas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
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ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 


A memory is so very useful and 
desirable a thing that persons who profess 
to teach artificial systems of memorizing 
easily obtain attention and profitable 
patronage ; but there is really no such 
thing as an “artificial memory,” nor even 
as an artificially assisted memory. y 
people would undoubtedly have better 
memories than they now have if, in their 
youth, or in their past life, they had under- 
stood the simple physiological principles 
upon which the memory is founded. 

The most important part of the memory 
is the stowing away of things, not the 
bringing of them forth again ; and, if 
people are careful, during the period of 
life which is chiefly occupied in stowing 
away things, to do this work with atten- 
tion and thoroughness, and. if they are able 
in after life to keep themselves in a fairly 

state of health and vigor, they are 
not likely to be troubled with poor mem- 
ory. 
“The first and most important element 
of memory is the taking of an impression 
in such a way that it is likely to be re- 
tained ; the more sharp and vivid this 
impression is made, the more permanent 
it is likely to be. 

Attention in taking in what we wish to 
learn, then, is the secret of remembering 
it afterward. 

Plenty of people who have very “ poor 
memories,” as the term is used, remember 
certain things with great vividness. 
Their deficiency is not so much that they 
cannot remember, as that they cannot re- 
member the right things. 

“T can recall,” said a gentleman not 
long ago, “the exact outward appearance 
of my old brown-covered algebra on the 
day that the teacher took it out of my 
hand and hit me on the side of the head 
with it. I can remember that I had cut 
a triangular piece out of the leather at 
the lower right-hand corner of the front 
cover, ani that the back cover was loos- 
ened half-way up; but not one single 
thing that was between the covers of 
that book remains with me at this time.” 

The explanation of this familiar phe- 
nomenon undoubtedly lies partly in the 
fact that the boy was much interested in 
the circumstances attending the cuffing 
which he received, and the implement 
with which it was inflicted, but he was 
never interested at all in the contents of 
the algebra. 

It was in obedience to this principle 
that the custom arose in England—a cus- 
tom continued down to within the present 
century—of fixing and preserving a gen- 
eral knowledge of metes and bounds by 
whipping boys close by them. 

Whenever a stake or a stone was 
placed to mark the boundary between 
towns or estates, and also at more or less 
regular intervals afterward, several boys 
were taken to the spot and soundly beaten, 
their attention being meantime constantly 


directed to the boundary mark. It was |p 


believed that the boy so punished never 
forgot where the stake or stone was, and 
his testimony concerning it was always 
accepted in default of better evidence. 
To be thoroughly interested, indeed, is 
the surest way of implanting facts or 
words in the memory, and it is always 
within the power of the young, and of 
those more advanced in years as well, by 
paying patient, willing, and intelligent 
attention to what they are reading or 
studying, to keep its essential features in 
mind through life.—[ Youth’s Companion. 








FLYING TRIPS TO EUROPE. 


“ Travel to Europe,” said Captain Sin- 
gleton, of Buffalo, who is an old ocean 
traveler, “is becoming as common as it 
used to be to go to town Saturday. It is 
nothing for a man to pack up his family, 
cross the ocean, stay a few days, and get 
back home almost before his neighbors 
have missed him. Facilities for traveling 
are improving, and in a few years the 
man who hasn’t seen London will be as 
great a curiosity as the man who now says 
he has never been to New York.” 

The truth of the old captain’s remarks 
was exemplified yesterday when a gentle- 
man called at the office of Luther Laflin 
Mills. The young man said Mr. Mills 
was not in. The caller said : “ All right; 
tell him I will call again in a few days.” 
The young man said he would tell him. 

“ He is at home, I suppose ?” said the 
caller, 


“No,” the boy replied; “he went to 
London about ten days ago, but he’ll be 
back before long.” 

Another instance : A gentleman was in 
the office of Charles Adams, general 
Western passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. A chatting for an hour 
the caller said,as he was leaving: “I 
don’t see much of you lately. Where do 
you keep yourself ?” 

Mr. Adams replied quietly: “ Haven’t 
been around much. he over in Eu- 
rope a couple of months looking up some 
matters.” 

When Mr. Yerkes made his recent 
trip to California it is said that he left 
this on his desk : 

“Gone to California. Sit down. Will 
be back soon.” 

A gentleman who called to see Mr. 
Phelps, the boot and shoe man, was told 
by the boy at the door: “He’s just 
stepped out to Boston. Won’t you wait? 
He'll be back very soon.”—[Chicago 
Tribune. 








—How the Cravat Originated.—The 
Cravates or Croates soldiers (1661) wore 
a band of stuff round their throats to sup- 
port an amulet they wore as a charm to 
protect them from saber cuts. Thus 
what began in superstition in the seven- 
teenth century ended in fashion, which 
still obtains—among the gentlemen, and 
latterly among the ladies—of wearing a 
cravat, or rather a scarf or necktie.— 
[Dry Goods Chronicle. 








A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
of Professor Edmund Bernard, Paris, France, 
in our Educational Department. The follow- 
ing letter from a subscriber will show the ex- 
perience of a young man who has been with 
Professor Bernard for six months : 

Publisher Christian Union: We are in the 
full tide of the annual American emigration 
to Europe, and many ers of The Chris- 
tian Union will doubtless be disposed to spen 
the coming fall or winter in Paris. To young 
men who are seeking a comfortable home in 
that city, where the advantages of French 
conversation, with or without lessons, may be 
combined with an excellent table, a genial 
host, and a central location, the writer can 
wish no pleasanter experience than his own 
during the past six months. Professor Ed- 
mund Bernard, 51 Rue de Miromesnil, lon 
connected with one of the nch lycées an 
a fine classical scholar, has of late devoted 
his time to private instruction, and the prep- 
aration of pupils for examinations in France 
and elsewhere. He receives a few young men 
into his family, where they find a delightful 
home, and one which they will certainly leave 
with regret. Gro. L. Curtis. 

Paris, June 20, 1890. 








A CLEAN TRACK ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The locomotives drawing the Pennsylvania 
Limited and other trains on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad are standard hard coal burn- 
ers, hence there are no annoying cinders; 
e great steel tracks are stone ballasted, so 
there is no dust from that source. ‘Thus it 
comes about that one travels over the Penn- 
sylvania route in cleanliness, comfort, and 
safety. The Pennsylvania Limited, with its 
unapproached equipment of Pullman _vesti- 
buled drawing, stateroom, sleeping, dining, 
smoking, lib , and observation cars, on 
which there are ladies’ maids, stenographers, 
and typewriters, financial and stock reports, 
as well as all other conveniences of house, 
hotel, club, or office, leaves New York, from 
station foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets, every day at 10 A.M. for Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 








WHY NOT 


plan to spend a portion of your Summer Va- 
cation at some point on the Maine Central 
Railroad ? There, among the mountains of 
New Hampshire, at the lakes, or along the 
coast of Maine, you will find the grandest 
scenery, the most invigorating atmosphere, 
the finest fishing, the greatest abundance of 

ame, and the best hotels and boarding- 
meal to be found anywhere in Eastern Amer- 
ica; and concerned this renowned vacation 
land, the best bureau of information is the 
General Passenger Office of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad, at Portland, Me. Mr. F. E. 
Boothby is the general passenger and ticket 
agent. 








LADIES’? MAIDS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LIMITED. 


Ladies traveling alone or with small chil- 
dren, or children without escorts, find the 
ladies’ waiting-maids on the Pennsylvania 
Limited a great convenience. Such travelers 
are the especial care of the maids. The 
Limited leaves New York, from stations foot 





of Cortlandt and brosses Streets, every 
day at 10 a.m. for Cincinnati hicago, 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


FoR THE TOILET 


No better preparation can be had than 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. All who use it speak of 
its merits in the highest terms and place it, 
as a dressing, far beyond anything else of 
the kind. It imparts to the hair a beautiful 
silken lustre and a fine fragrance, prevents 
baldness, and restores gray hair to its orig- 
inal color and texture. 

“For five years I was troubled with a 
disease of the scalp, which caused the hair 
to become harsh and dry and to fall out in 
such large quantities as to threaten com- 
plete baldness. Ayer’s Hair Vigor being 
strongly recommended to me, I began to 
apply this preparation, and before the firs’ 
bottle was used the hair ceased falling out 
and the scalp was restored to its former 
healthy condition.”—Francisco Acevedo, 
Silao, Mexico. 

“Thave used Ayer’s Hair Vigor and have 
received more satisfaction from it than from 
any other hair dressing I ever tried.” — 
C. E. Wooster, Westover, Md. 

“T use Ayer’s Hair Vigor constantly, and 
find it excellent.’—T. C. O’Brien, Fort 
Keogh, Montana. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigo 


PREPARED BY ai 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes® 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bark and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed — Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in experi- 
mental analysis, together with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, has enabled M, 
i Laroche to extract the entire active 
| properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
nem in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 
degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
from the able bitterness of other remedies. 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. Y. 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 














BLIS, 
iso) 


fi?) Tricopherous 
f iG) HAIR & SKIN 


y if 
Wf A 
i ij 
bl Anelegant dressing ex. 


| Wary 
331) Vo pquisitely perfumed, re- 
(| movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO,, 44 Stone Street, New York 


THIS, CHAMPION ROAD WAGON $30. 

























elivery, 



























M ym me ted Family Wagon, $36 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, } — ON So © 
RA A Good 8t Road Cart, 10 
Influenza,| CURES fwuoopina covcn: rm AN paar din tee” a 
Six K——}4000 Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
RK’S ASTHM A REMEDY GOSS, 900 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
ROA \ A Neat Buggy Harness, 7 
1000 Urefull Articles at Half Pri ttle ele Ge eke 

> Jaefu rticles at Ha’ rice, include § » & , Sewi 
at Beusalens QUICKLY Pohmee Machines, Bu soe Harness, Blacksmiths Tools. ist phn 
or by mail. s ENTION PAPER. Address CHICAGO SCALE Cco., CHICAGO, ILLS. 

E. K, Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 




















HE + NEW * HANDY x pu 
FOR * YOUR « FILE * OF * T 

CHRISTIAN « UNION *« WILL 
BF « MAILED « TO « YOU « ON 


4 
$ 
$ 

Van HouTen’s Cocoa RECEIPT « OF * 75 * CENTS. 
$ | * ADDRESS « THE * CHRISTIAN + 
¢ | UNION, * NO. + 30 + LAFAYETTE 
a 
: 


PLACE, * NEW * YORK. * « «x 























ATTENTION, MOTHERS! Has your BABY any of these Symptoms ? Twelve 

Questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For BABY’S sake read what Follows : 
1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale ?—2d, Is it losing in weight ?—3d, Is it 
inclined to be puny and feeble ?—4th, Does its flesh lack firmness ?—5th, Is it fretful 
and peevish ?—6th, Is it inclined to sleep all the time ?—7th, Does its milk pass through 
it undigested ?—8th, Does it seem to get little or no nourishment from its- food ?—9th, 
Is it troubled after feeding with throwing up its food or with colic ?—10th, Is it recov- 
ering from illness?—11th, Is it backward about cutting its teeth ?—12th, Has it symp- 
toms of cholera infantum, such as vomiting or diarrhea, with great weakness and 
debility ?—In all BOVININE will produce the most beneficial results—either 
these conditions alone or added to its regular diet. BOVININE 
is a pure Raw Food Extract—the vital principles of Beef concentrated. 


USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING’ 
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The Test of Al Test 


The severe analytical tests to which the various baking 


powders have from time to time been placed have demonstrated 
clearly to the public the relative merits of the different brands 


from a scientific point of view. 


The official Government inves- 


tigations, for instance, have shown that the Royal Baking 
Powder gives off the largest amount of leavening gas, and 


therefore is the most economical for general use. They also 


show the Royal to be absolutely pure and wholesome. 


For 


these reasons the Royal was recommended for Government 


uses, and it is now used in the War and Navy departments. 
But the crucial test of the kitchen is, after all, the 


most satisfactory to the 


housekeeper. 


A baking 


powder that never fails to make light, sweet, whole- 
some and palatable bread, biscuit, cake, etc., is the 
one that will be selected by the practical house- 
keeper and received into her kitchen for continuous 


use. 


This test the Royal Baking Powder has 


stood for twenty-five years without failure, and 
hence its reputation as the best baking powder 
made has spread from house to house, until its use 


has become as universal as its merits are unrivaled. 





200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Urgan has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“ Allowing 40 minutes to Lad an 











No other 
No other 


organ on a team, deliver it at the 
railroad depot, and return to the 
Jactory for the next orgin, it would 


take 45 years to ship them all.” 


This is a good illustration. 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
821 Broadway, New roe. 


Ee ~~ 7th ackaon Sects 


ne Olive 
gi, Ot and Broad MEY ae Ga. 


An interesting Book ae Facts = 
taining es with 46 illustrations 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
address. 


What's the News? 


“Tue Knack” is our latest 
camera. Its name is fortunate. 
There’s knack in making a first- 
rate camera that can be sold for 
$15. There’s knack in taking a 
picture with any kind of a 
camera; sothat, in supplying the 
camera and the knack at the 
same time, you ought to make a 
good picture. To be sure you 
get the Knack,send to the Scovill 
& Adams Co.,423 Broome Street, 
N. Y., for descriptive circular. 

JULY 31, 1890. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


BY A LADY OF | irs. . W. KETCHAR, 


Rest nciesnees.  |106 West 42d Street 
New Yors Crrr. 


Send for circulars. 


Branch 
Offices: 











The Mansion House, 





THE FRONTENAG 


ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, 4. ., 
AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLAND4. 


Opens June 26. For circulars, terms, &c., address 
J. W. ALMY, Weemtenge | P. ah N.Y. 


EUROPE, THEHOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Best ticketing facilities. Select Parties at f reauent 
—— ge Prcgramme free; Gaze’s ‘** Gazette. 
8. 
AT HENRY GAZE & SON, 
Sole Passenger Sncne | for the New Nile 


(Established 1844.) * “940 Broadway, yd York. 
General Steamship and R’y Office 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure ot Uancer in all its forms without the 
use of the knife. Book with information 
mailed free. Address Dr. W. E. BROWN & 
SON. North Adams, Mass. 


-'OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ‘The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and _send it by mail or express to us, yA = 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J.4. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. Y. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


atin he ay 
te, Dae juisite Colors, Porcelain. 


iu raat PeeBics * “T.veated by 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C. F.CS., i, HRA, 

















Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.¥. 


UNION. 
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“Purity, Strength, Perfection.” 


Baking 


rLEVELANTs 


SUPERIOR 


Powder. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 





“An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.”’—Richard III., Act IV. 
** An honest tale” is ‘‘ plainly told”’ in two books pub- 


lished by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
“ How Best.to Heat Our Homes,” 





spondingly h 
convenient, a 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION, 


and ‘‘ Testimonial Companton.” 





Bien are educational. Send your address for copies, free 


of house heated by hot-water circulation on the original 
Gurney — is he an fortable and its occupants corre- 


e system is healthful 


2 ANP aly 


, economical, 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York Orrics, 88 Jonn STREET. . 





THE CELEBRATED 


catike @ — a 
most pop- pore 
ular and 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, inte YORK. 





Low-priced ,Tailors, low-priced Law- 
yers, and low-priced Doctors are pretty 
much alike in results. When you want 
Jirst-class Tai!oring at low prices, go to 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway, N. Y. (near the Post-offic>). 
T ir of Th ‘s Patent Cut $5 Eog- 
1d” Cusdlnere ‘Trousers Bemple Patterns, Se 


Measuring Blanks. and directions how to order by 
mail sent free to all who mention Christian Union. 


DO YOU se3 
WRITE? 2 














CHANCE FOR ALL 
"oEnjoya Cape ar! Perfect 
T TR ORDaR 


4 reakfast, or 

Cho tent by mail on receipt of 
ar and state 
shat kind of Tea you want. 
oe inducement ever offered to get orders for 
celebrated Teas, Coff-es. and Bokies Powder For 
fall oa address THE GR I€AN 

TEA CO., Te a se P. O. Box 89. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST scxcoin Boren and Restionces ARTISTIC, 








beet BEtL FOUNDRY. 


we Lee 


R. WM. E. DUNE, 331 Lexington Av- 

enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 8t., New York, uses a 

= a teeth that is 

beau pearance an vents any unpleasant 
and ongusoee effects as in ‘oem of Taueer glahes. 








HE + NEW * HANDY IND 

FOR * YOUR * FILE « OF + THE 
CHRISTIAN = UNION # WILL 
BE + MAILED « TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT * OF # 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS + THE * CHRISTIAN # 





UNION, * NO. * 80 + LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW # YORE.# # # #% 


a 


James M’Creery & Co. 


Invite correspondence in regard to 
the various Departments of their store, 
in each of which there is still a com- 
plete line of goods suitable for Ladies’ 
and Misses’ wear during the heated 
summer months. 

Particular attention is paid to out- 
fits for traveling and for athletic pur- 
suits. 


\dames M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups. Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 


of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only’ with signature 
of ae von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 «© 1107 BROADWAY 








NEW YORE. 





